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CPE 16 2) dels & designed to aid in the teaching of science. 


Ironing is a new idea. 


For thousands of years, owners 
of fine cloth have taken pride in 
its smoothness, and have used 
many ingenious ways to take out 
wrinkles. Smoothing the moist 
cloth with a hot iron is, however, 
a discovery that is only a few cen- 


turies old. 


Electric irons were used first for convenience. 


A thermostat turns the current on and off automatically, 


... and this can be set to keep the iron at any temperature. 


This device works very simply. Turning the dial raises a c 
point of the thermostat. This changes the time required to 
the circuit and stop the electric current from flowing into the h 
The higher the contact point is raised, the longer the time and the 
higher the temperature of the iron. 

An enlargement of this advertisement, 25” x 36”, for use as a wall chart, wi! 


sent to any teacher on request. Write to School Service, Westinghouse Ele 
& Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 3 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Electric irons came into use less than 50 years ago. At first their 
chief merit was convenience, but they have been constantly im- 
proved, especially by the addition of devices to control or limit 
temperature. [oday’s electric iron is automatic; it can be set at the 
temperature desired, and the current starts and stops as necessary) 
to maintain that temperature. [his automatic feature is especially 
necessary in an age when so many different fabrics are in use. The 
fibers of these fabrics vary widely, and for each type of fiber a 
different temperature is required. 


The heating element in the electric iron is essentially the same as 
in the electric toaster. It is a ribbon of metal, wound around a sheet 
of mica. This metal resists the flow of electricity; when a current is 
forced through it, it becomes hot. Other sheets of mica are placed 
above and below the heating element. The mica is an insudator, pre- 
venting the escape of electricity. It also transmits heat and dis- 
tributes it evenly. 


These three sheets of mica are placed in the sole of the iron. This 
is the part which comes into contact with the fabric. It is made of 
iron, because iron heats evenly. To keep it smooth and free from 
rust, it is plated with copper, then with nickel, and finally with 
gleaming chromium. 


The temperature is automatically kept at the desired point by 
means of a thermostat. Essentially this is a bar of two different kinds 
of metal. When the iron is cool, this bar touches two contact points 
and provides a complete circuit or path along which the electric 
current can travel. When it gets hot, the metal which makes up the 
lower part of the bar expands more than the upper part, the bar 
curls up and is pulled away from the contact point. This breaks the 
circuit and stops the flow of electricity. 


On the upper part of the iron, under the handle, you wili notice a 
dial marked with the names of different fabrics. By turning the 
dial, the thermostat is adjusted to keep the iron the right tempera- 
ture for the fabric to which the lever points. 
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Have a “Coke”=Kia Ora 
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...or sealing friendships in New Zealand 


Kia ora, says the New Zealander when he wants to give you his 
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best wishes. The American soldier says it another way. Have a 
“Coke”, says he, and in three words he has made a friend. It’s a 
phrase that says, Welcome neighbor, from Auckland to Albuquerque, 
from New Zealand to New Mexico. Round the globe, Coca-Cola ne “othe global 


eS’ high-sign 
stands for the pause that refreshes,—has become the high-sign ) 






between friendly-minded people. So, of course, Coca-Cola belongs “Coke”= Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names to 
Mi acquire friendly abbreviations. 
H That’s why you hear Coca-Cola 


in your icebox at home. J called “Coke”, 
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New Cardboard Model of Teeth in IPANA’S 
_ | 5-WAY PLAN Increases Interest in Dental Care! | 
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tooth brushing and gum massage with 
teeth model”, says Kansas teacher 


ROM classrooms all over the country, word comes of 

FE: new understanding on the part of pupils of the 

daily care needed to help keep teeth sound, and gums 

firm. For teachers now have a new visual aid for effec- 

tive teaching—an accurate cardboard model of a com- 

plete set of teeth for use in classroom demonstrations! 

And this is but one part of Ipana’s carefully planned ) 

all j-way program—all available free! a ? 4 
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Teaching Material Inspires Children to ¢ mr [4 
Greater Effort in Dental Care Sree aaa a 
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Now children are eager to conduct their own classroom 
demonstrations. Each child is anxious to show, with the 
help of the model, how well he or she understands the 
method for brushing the teeth and massaging the gums 
thoroughly. And they enjoy showing the other young- 
sters the correct technique. 








Additional information for planning lessons on rm Ss 2 j ; ’ 
dental health is available on Ipana’s “Why Do Teeth ; a \£a 9 ' , : ; 
Ache?” wall chart. This chart with the class hygiene as : : 
check-up records, Dental Health Certificates, and a 
teacher’s outline, form the basis for a complete program. 
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Ipana’s 5-way Plan fits in perfectly with the nation’s 
call for Better-Health-on-the-Home-Front. And you can 
further this worthwhile project by sending for this free 
material today. 
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Educational Dept. NI- 34 
Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 


1) Wall Chart. (C New model of Teeth. (] Class Hygiene Records. 
C] Dental Certificates. () Teacher’s Folder. 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER 





This department is devoted to verse written by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only verse which you are sure is the pupil's own work, 
preferably that which has been done during a class period, no assignment having 
been made in advance. Verse written by the class as a whole is also acceptable, 
Use a separate sheet for each poem and include the pupil’s name and grade, name 
and address of the school, and your name. Address contributions to: 

The Children’s Corner 

Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y, 


My FrienpsHip GARDEN THe Winp 
In my friendship garden The wind is blowing round the school, 
There is a singing brook, And really is quite fierce and cool, 
Joyful trilling robins, And every time it blows around, 
And violets in a nook— It makes a sort of whistling sound. 
Flashing gold Canaries, - Patsy CreswE.i, 44h Grade 
Fountains clear and cool, Primary School, Rotan, Texas 
Tiny bright-eyed chipmunks, HELEN PAINTER, Teacher 
And lilies in a pool. 
SALLY Horn, 2nd Grade DEER IN WINTER 


Cooper School, District No. 2, _ 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Marcaret Grapy, Teacher 


The moon rose slowly in the sky, 
And known to the whole-world over, 
That somewhere roamed a lonely deer, 
Longing for the green bits of clover. 


My Horse anp I But now the ground was covered with 


My horse and I have lots of fun. snow, 
After our work is all done, With not a blade of grass in sight, 
We ride around, down in town. But still that deer kept roaming on 





We never scare or hurt anyone. Through the silent moonlight night. 

Jack Grosiese, 4th Grade DonaLp AMUNDSON, 7th Grade 
Public School, Eureka Springs, Ark. Cable State Graded School, Cable, Wis. 
EVELYN SwaBs, Teacher ADELINE SCHRAMKE, Teacher 


With so many mothers in war work, more 


pupils bring their lunch to school. And A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
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—— - EXERCISES 


Well-fed little bodies make sharp, re- candidates in 


demand. Send 
for information 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired. Dept. TI. 
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ESTABLISHED i885 


. sponsive minds, and you are naturally tell- 





“~~ ing them of vitamins and nutrition. And if 


























- . . Home Office: 
you have tried Peter Pan Peanut Butter in 25 East Jackson Bivd. Member THE C. E. WARD CO. 
. Chicago N.A.T.A. New London, Ohio 
your own sandwiches for lunches and par- . ne Oriainaters of the Red Cap and ows 
se ties, perhaps you will tell the children how 635 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. We alse furnish caps and gowns for Migh Schools and Colleges 
/ / good it tastes, and how good It 1s for them. TEACHERS Schoo! administrators in all the states from Maine to California i» 


i clusive « esti that commend teachers te them for 
Peter Pan is famous as the Peanut But- AGENCY their teaching staffs. We are interested in further registration # 
CHICAGO teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have in mind 
d i f f y oc. t continued advancement in the teaching field. Member of N.A.T.A 
ter that does not stick to the roof of your Our Service nd . 7. gee : 
Nationwide Ch oS 7 Z son Blvd 





mouth. It’s a creamy-smooth spread for 


“ALASKA d THE WEST 
American children’s daily bread, that also HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Teacher Pw wonapiont ag every state in our territory 


Missoula, Mont. still needs teachers. Many unusual opportunities. Regis 
Member N. A.T. A. tration fee deferred for immediate enrollment. Free 
$) pasme qupester glaemnent cenvien Certification data. REGISTER NOW. 


pared dishes. Rich in proteins, a single — 


blends marvelously in sandwiches and pre- 
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5 410 U.S.NaT. Bann BLoG Denver COLo Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 
It does not stick to the roof of your mouth! “ 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
SSS eee 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5 
~~ ee Ke er er er er er ew Kr Kr KK Dept. N Established 1906 
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25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, lil. 
INE i Teachers You never before had such an opportunity to advance pro 
fessionally dnd financially. You probably never will hav 
e Agency such an opportunity again. Why not cash in on it? 


—National Association Teachers Agencies 


Re A Penny Poscard—will | CLARK-BREWER frie tus Paine ide [cstustee Sig) WY Lie Ble 








bring youa personal copy of “Peter CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Building, ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Pan Peanut Butter in Your Daily Grade Teachers Wanted Also Norma! Critic and Supervisory positions 
Diet" — : Member f N. A. T. A. 

1et free ee 








der, . g t in the West. 
DERBY FOODS, Inc. Boulder Teachers Exchange, Werwecs' ssc Wwent fois, We wil make $0 application pictore Sus 


original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always & member. 
id 





Dept. IN-34, 3327 West 47th Place, Chicago 32, Illinois 





For 75 years, makers of famous Ready to Serve Derby Foods TEACH E en a ee ee —s - ewer! NURSE 
* geen many — <y~ - = to present conditions. Excellent Avozers Ss Public Hasith oon ten 
toniti ro - - 3. 
FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM Sine pullen-ter Uieocaieae, Wile ten cnt 1? yre., fully secredited; high school graduates (591.6 
Accept no rationed goods without stamps. blank today. Teachers’ Registry & Exc eo poh ag yn My ey Ny Nursing. 
Pay no more than legal prices! 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, 856 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Ilinois. 
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| 
ECENTLY, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, itself an affiliate j 
of the University of Chicago, acquired Erpi Classroom i 
— V. ¢. Arnspiger Films, Inc. Accordingly, it was decided to change the name of the ; 
‘ company to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., but to retain : 
the established product name of Erpi Classroom Films. We 
believe our many friends in the field of education will be inter- . 
— ested to learn that policies remain unchanged — and the new 
ma company will continue under the leadership of the same men d 
TA. . 29 . . j 
who directed Erpi’s destiny in the past. | 
- Mr. E. E. Shumaker continues as President of the new company, and in . s 
eis addition becomes a member of the Board of Directors of Encyclopaedia i 
Britannica, Inc. i 
— H. C._ Grubbs i 
2 : Dr. V. C. Arnspiger continues as Vice-President in charge of Research 
T and Production, who will, of course, maintain the high standards for 
‘ hs which Erpi Classroom Films are deservedly noted. 
- te Mr. H. C. Grubbs continues as Vice-President in Charge of Distribution 
es and will follow the same policies which have proved so successful in 
— establishing Erpi as the leader in the field of visual education. 4 
have : 
im | 
dy } 
mt 
from 
- 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. : 
0, & 1841 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK 1 
=; = 
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LET’S LAUGH 


IS THE SUREST oe 


BROAD TO PERMANENT 
PEACE 


— > The clever remarks that children make 

_ are a source of pleasure to all of us. 

Do you know an amusing one? Send it {fit nenoei fl 
AR Rockies to us, and, if it is published, we will a 

pay you one dollar. All items should Y 

THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO | “¢ ‘ybed or written in ink. Be sure to 
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sign your own first name. Address: 
1944 SUMMER SESSION Tue Instructor, Lef’s Laugh Depart- \ 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions \ 
Eight Weeks for this column cannot be acknowledged, | \S> nese 
. ~ » . , > ’ > nd ? \¢ 
nor can they be returned if we are un- oZ SUMMER SESSION 
July 1to August 24 | ~~ / 
[ In addition to more than 750 subjects of study covering all fields of 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in Art, a a se NY, educational and scientific interest, especial emphasis is being placed on P; 
Biology, Business, Chemistry,Classical and Mod- BED |} ond hes Rats £ we ton Wo J | “7 wartime as well as post-war educational needs. A teaching staff of 600 3 
ern Languages, Education, English, Geology perore er a FeaGing Class, / - sncludi : . , : 
and Geography, History, Home Economics, | the teacher asked, “What do you sleep / persons including educators of national and international reputation— dc 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, in? | plus the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer out- né 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, Without a moment’s hesitation Evelyn | standing opportunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. There cl 
Social Sciences, and Physical Education. answered “Nightgown. é ° é , C3 
, will be special courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary, 
Emphasis on education for and in the post- Lois GILTNER and higher education th 
war period. East Alton, Illinois 8 ; cl 
Special features include Plays and Movies, \\ —= Rd ZF oo ry ee ae goes d 
Organ Recitals, Concerts, and Lectures deal- “a — / A — i Ss 2S Ga, Li 
. , i = , Monday, July 24. Write now for complete | 
i ) : -year- } nte the oo —— SE <3 ee . I 
ing with current problems . opie ag old hag om entered a, eg SEs ~~ : bulletin. Director of Summer Sessions, 705 hi 
~ , > a) . “a4 es ° op ps ° 
The University is located in the foothills of wi “th , rig “ : b yy F — ee ai. Administration Building. P 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in on the wall at the bac = the room : P 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams hung a pacture of the ruins of ancient . i ‘ . 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use Greece. The child, noticing the print, | ] NX | \V kk R S | : 2 y 'f ) |: AY | N NX I: S( ) | \ 
of an automobile exclaimed to the librarian, “My, what a . 4 . . . . a 4 s] 
ing fz : 
bombing that town got! Minneapolis l4, Minnesota F 
UNIV.ERSITY FLoRENCE L. ADAMSON d 
of Somers Point, New Jersey ft 
COLORADO . 
One noon I purchased some wrapped c 
BOVLDER, COLORADO caramels with the intention of dividing | a 
Summer School Office (Dept.T.) the candy among the primary pupils at | t 
Please send complete information recess. If the candy were equally divid- I 
regarding the Summer Session ed, there would be three pieces for each 
; child. Intentionally, I let the pupil who | s 
Nome ne was poorest in arithmetic distribute the 
St. and No —_—_— ody F 
Cd . 
nd : 1 3 
yee San When I went out on the playground 
that afternoon, I found to my surprise I 
that each pupil had been allotted only t 
one caramel. I inquired where the rest 
of the candy was, a John, producing t 
the bag, explained, * I thought it best to 
ration these.” ‘ 
This book is just JoserpHINe M. Kos ' 


what you need for Waconia, Minnesota 


GROUP 
SINGING The teacher of a primary class asked 


CONTAINS her pupils to find out whether they used 
294 SONGS, raw or pasteurized milk at home. | 


Frank raised his hand and volunteered, 
“Our cows go out in the pasture, so we 


with words 
and music— int 
the big favor- have pasteurized milk. 

ites, ideal for DorotHy MARSH 


school use. Jordan, New York | 3m Always ready, handy to serve... that’s 
r ‘ Bireley’s...the beverage with the lusci- 











12 Patrictic Seags Che word plumber was in the fourth- ‘ e 
5 oo = tnd — BIG yrade spelling lesson. The teacher asked ous, real fruit taste. Refreshment at its 
re VALUE! Hubert to define it. After a moment 


39 Folk Sone of dseaies Fades ad, “A phon bo best, when you need a ‘lift’ with a zest. 


45 Sacred Songs 20¢ per copy, - 
17 Negro Spirituals $2.15 per dozen one who pic ks plums! 
and many others 


: ae ~ og: IO BETTER BUY BIRELEY’S 
SPECIAL OFFER | $16.00 per 100 Phoenix. Arizons 
TO TEACHERS (not poatpaid). 














iy Boer ee Ae lane, indiana. Donald, aged two, visiting in one of 

Henne send mes sample cove of SUCIABILITY | the prairie states, looked out of the win- 
goNnas enviose 10k a ‘ 

Oc ee ia ais ew a dow the first night he was there. When 


—-<-<-----* he saw the lights of a near-by town, he 
went running to his mother, exclaim- 
ing, “Mother, Mother! Stars on the 
ground! Stars on the ground!” = adh ne : 1127 N. MansfieldAv: 
Wrnona Drown ~ RPORATION Hollywood 38 Calif 
Deeth, Nevada ' 
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HOW TO USE THE 


HANDWORK 


IN THIS ISSUE 
ee! 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Page FIFTH- and sixth-grade children 
32 can draw faces like the one on this 
doll. Tell them to draw first the eye 
nearest the edge of her face. To help 
children below fifth grade, the teacher 
can draw a face on the blackboard so 
that both eyes are front view. Smaller 
children may omit the eyelashes and 
draw the nose as a small slightly curved 
line. This doll’s hand on her purse will 
help children to draw a hand holding a 
package. 


Page AFTER the children have drawn 
33 mats with the aid of rulers, they 
should make others without measuring. 
Filling ovals and rectangles with striped 
designs is an excellent way to develop 
free brushwork. 

Rugs and tapestries worked out in this 
manner provide experience in planning 
color schemes. If the rugs and tapestries 
are to be used in plays, the children need 
to see how the colors look under stage 
lights. Good dark and light patterns 
must be planned in order to have them 
show up at a distance. 


Page BASIC figures like the ones on 
3 these pages can be used in many 
pictures. For example: The girl holding 
the bucket may be changed into a girl 
carrying a little purse or a small pail of 
berries. The horse and sled could be put 
into a picture of a horse pulling a bob- 
sled full of children. The man in the 
background of the first picture on page 
3§ can be changed into.a person in Dutch 
costume with pails of milk hanging from 
a shoulder yoke. The persons by the fire 
may be roasting wieners around a camp- 
hre. The man in the right-hand picture 
can be planting seeds or holding a bone 
and making a dog bark for it. A 
woman in this position can be working 
at a table or washing dishes. The boy 
kneeling may be digging worms or look- 
ing into a pool. , 


Page THIS stencil idea can be used 
with powdered, colored chalk put 
on with pieces of cotton. Children can 
make sand pictures (inspired by Indian 
‘and painting) on cardboard in a similar 
Way. 
Many program covers may be made 
quickly by cutting a stencil from folded 
Paper and rubbing crayons over it. 


= BY PLACING the back legs to- 
gether and the front legs together, 
a lamb like this can be modeled out of 
clay. A girl can be modeled with him 
to illustrate Mary and her little lamb. 
Put both on a clay base. 
The shamrocks may be used for design 
motifs on wallpaper, book linings, book- 
marks, programs, and place cards. 
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CROWNING A QUARTER-CENTURY OF SERVICE TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


LARGEST AND FINEST EDITION 
OF WORLD BOOK EVER PRODUCED 


The new 1944 Edition of THE WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, soon to be 
released, incorporates a wealth of new and 
up-to-date material. It isthe finest and largest 
ever produced,crowning more than a quarter- 
century of service to American Education. 
In keeping with the standard WORLD 
BOOK policy of continuous revision and 
constant adaptation to the needs of the 
school curriculum, the new 1944 edition 
keeps abreast of classroom requirements and 
educational developments. As the need for 
WORLD BOOK increases in a rapidly 
changing world, the pace and extent of re- 


vision steps up to meet every requirement. 





Deliveries Begin about April 1 











Because of shortage in man-power in 
bindery and press-room, and because of 
delays in transportation of paper, printing 
and binding materials, we cannot promise 
deliveries of the new 1944 WORLD BOOK 
before April 1. 





18 Volumes and Guide .. Over 10,000 pages 
More than 15,000 Illustrations 
Modern . . Comprehensive . . Accurate 
Interesting . . Authoritative 











New 1944 Edition Limited 


The number of sets of the new 1944 edition 
of WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will 
be necessarily limited. This is due, of course, 
to curtailment of the supply of various 
materials and the scarcity of skilled labor. 
We suggest that you place the order for 
your requirements promptly. Requisitions 
will be filled in the order of their receipt. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, illinois 


Buy WAR BONDS 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


r 
| I 
| 1 
Please send me complete information on the new 1944 ! 
edition of the WORLD BOOK. We expect to require 
| | 
| ! 
| 
| 
| 
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DITTO 


SUPPLIES 
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COORDINATED 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


DITTO Machines and Genuine DITTO Supplies 


THE top results for which Ditto is so famous are a/ways certain when 
genuine Ditto supplies are used in conjunction with Ditto duplicating 
machines! 


“pRITHMETIC 


govesee™ 
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ONLY genuine Ditto supplies—Ditto paper, inks, carbon, rolls and 
films—have the perfect chemical coordination to match the efficiency 
of Ditto machines! 


GENUINE Ditto Supplies Are Most Economical to Use! They Guar- 
antee Superior Results, Yet COST NO MORE! 


TODAY, as always, genuine Ditto supplies are available for keeping 
previously-sold Ditto machines operating at the peak of efficiency! 


Add to Your Leisure Hours 
with Time-Saving DITTO Workbooks! 


Teachers everywhere have discovered how Ditto Workbooks improve 
classroom alertness, eliminate much needless lesson copying and 
marking. You, too, will find that Ditto Workbooks will speed your 
work and give you those wanted, extra hours for leisure and self- 
improvement. 


Mail the coupon today for Ditto School Supply Catalog and new catalog 
of 55 workbooks for most grades ... New Ditto Workbooks—$1.00 up. 


r ~ foo — oe oe ee ee wee eee KK — ee on ae ae ae ae ee ee 
. DITTO, Inc. 
658 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
DITTO SUPPLIES ( ) Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” 
( ) Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog” 
Ditto Gelatin Rolls ( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( 


. =v ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
Ditto Liquid Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Ditto Carbon Paper 
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Ditto Ribbons 
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The Nurse Helps Us Keep Well 
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Joe Was Shy 


JULIA WEBER 
Helping Teacher, Warren County, New Jersey 


: curtain closed on the little 
puppet theater. The audience, 
crowded in the one-teacher 

school, cheered and applauded. In a 
corner of the room one woman was 
saying to another, “Aren't you proud 
of your son?” 

“Proud, and very happy,” answered 
Mrs. Worth, half crying, half laugh- 
ing, shaken with emotion. “If you 
had told me a year ago that my shy 
Joe could take the lead in ‘Little 
Black Sambo’ and make people double 
up with laughter, I wouldn’t have 
believed you.” 

The teacher, Miss Burns, joined 
them and together they watched Joc 
confidently demonstrating and de- 
scribing to an interested group just 
how a puppet works. 

“He’s developed considerable assur- 
ance, hasn’t he?” observed Miss Burns. 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Worth, “and to 
me that is as important as anything 
he has learned in a schoolbook.” She 
turned to the teacher and extended her 
hand, “We've done it, Miss Burns!” 

As Miss Burns drove home after 
the entertainment she pondered these 
words. Yes, it was true, they had 
done it. It was no accident that Joe 
was a different boy. 

When Joe, as a well-developed five- 
year-old, first attended school, he 
clung tenaciously to an older sister, 
who had been in the grades for sev- 
eral years. Realizing that the boy was 
entering a strange new world, and 
that temporarily he needed something 
familiar to hold fast to, Miss Burns 
was unwilling to increase his sense of 
insecurity by taking him away from 
the one person he knew. So she 
watched him for any sign of interest 
in the activities of the primary group. 

As time went on, however, Joe 
showed no interest in children of his 
own age. His sister began to be im- 
patient with him and pushed him 
away from her. Joe stood aside and 
watched the group games. He ate his 
lunch with the bigger boys but took 
no part in their conversation. Instead 
of becoming less shy, he was becom- 
ing more so. He played alone in the 
play corner. He sat away from the 
group during story hour, and encour- 
aging him to join them only made 
him color and move farther away. 

When Miss Burns and Mrs. Worth 
talked over the situation, they sum- 
marized it as follows: Joe’s two sis- 
ters were older than he, one even be- 
ing in high school. They teased him, 
and scolded him for small misde- 
meanors. In their more generous 


moods, they petted and spoiled him. 


10 


_know how to act. 


“He has too many bosses,” his 
mother said. And Miss Burns agreed. 
The girls were called into the confer- 
ence and several decisions were made. 
They would stop correcting Joe, and 
when they commented favorably on 
his interests they would be careful 
not to embarrass him. 

Miss Burns began picking up Joc on 
her way to school. For the first few 
days he said little, except to offer a 
shy “Hello.” One morning, however, 
he seemed excited as he climbed into 
the automobile. He was no sooner 
seated than he asked, “Did you see 
the sky this morning, Miss Burns?” 

“No, I didn’t,” she replied. “Was 
it a special sky?” 

“Oh, yes! It was red!” he burst 
out. 

When Joe arrived at school he 
went to the easel, dipped his brush 
into the red paint, and covered a 
whole sheet of paper with the bright 
color. “That’s how red it was,” he 
explained. 

From then on, he used the easels 
regularly, though always alone. He 
began also to model at the clay table 
and to play in the play corner with 
the blocks. This was a big step. 

However, Joe’s teacher and his 
mother knew that he should be inter- 
ested in playing with other children 
of his age. They discussed the reason 
for his lack of interest. Until he en- 
tered school, there had been no young 
children to play with. Now that he 
was thrown with children, he did not 
Unsuccessful in 
getting Joe to play with the primary 
group merely by encouraging him, 
Miss Burns decided to enlist the co- 
operation of the group. She told the 
younger pupils that Joe needed to 
play with them, and asked them to 
see what they could do about it with- 
out letting Joe know what was hap- 
pening. 

One noon hour Miss Burns watched 
the children playing ball tag. Joe, as 
usual, was leaning idly against the 
flagpole. Suddenly Mary, an eight- 
year-old, was tagged when she was 
close to Joe. She picked up the ball, 
hit Joe on the legs with it, and called 
as she ran, “You're it, Joe! Pick up 
the ball and hit somebody!” Before 
Joe had time to think, the ball was in 
his hands and he was laughing mer- 
rily as he chased the others. 

Gradually Joe began to be a part 
of the group. But he needed to feel 
that he was making a contribution. 
The opportunity came one cold win- 
ter day. Various children had duties 
in connection with the hot-lunch 


program. Two of the primary chil- 
dren had always set the tables. On 
this day, because the snow was very 
deep, only two pupils in this group 
were able to be present. One of them 
was already laying out the place mats. 
The other was Joe, who had never 
shared in the work. Miss Burns told 
him there was no one to help set the 
tables unless he was willing to do it. 
As he timidly put out the spoons, the 
children thanked him. That evening, 
while Miss Burns was calling at his 
home, he seemed to be very proud of 
his accomplishment; in fact, he want- 
ed to talk of nothing else. 

As the weeks passed, Joe became 
less shy. During his second year he 
participated in all the activities, but 
rather passively. He told a story 
now and then, if he was asked to, 
but he never volunteered to tell one. 
In the spontaneous dramatizations of 
the children he would accept small 
parts, such as the spider in “Little 
Miss Muffet” or the cow in “Jack 
and the Beanstalk.” He would sing 
songs with the group, but he never 
sang one alone. 

At the beginning of Joe’s third 


. year, the older girls and boys prac- 


ticed for a puppet show. The pri- 
mary pupils were fascinated by the 
puppets, and begged the teacher to let 
them put on a show. She had found, 
the year before, that such an activity 
was a valuable one for her shy coun- 


try children. They seemed to forget 
themselves entirely while they were 
handling a puppet. 

Miss Burns aided the primary group 
in working out puppet characters for 
“Little Black Sambo,” their favorite 
story. So that they would get th 
“feel” of the puppets, they were al- 
lowed to play with them often before 
beginning actual work on the story, 

Joe took his turn along with the 
others, handling his puppet clumsily, 
He began to giggle, and his puppet 
jiggled in sympathy. When the chil- 
dren laughed, Joe responded by exag- 
gerating the puppet’s jiggle. Soon 
he was “clowning” with his puppet, 
without saying a word. When Joe 
stepped out from behind the curtain, 
the group applauded. Joe beamed, 

From then on, he spent all his spare 
time working with the puppets, first 
one and then another, until he manip- 
ulated them so well that he was able 
to teach the other children a few 
tricks. He was talking, too—making 
up speeches for the little figures, 
When the time came to decide who 
would manipulate the puppets in the 
play, no one doubted that Joe should 
be Little Black Sambo’s puppeteer. 

Miss Burns and Mrs. Worth, with 
the help of Joe’s sisters and the other 
children, had accomplished their pur- 
pose. Joe was no longer shy; he felt 
liked and wanted. He had become a 
creative, contributing school citizen. 


Why Children Misbehave 


JOSEPH MILLER 
Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


cHiLpD who makes trouble for 
A the teacher or the parent is 

very often characterized as 
“bad,” if he is a behavior problem, 
or “lazy,” if he does not work up to 
his capacity. Labeling children in 
this way is common among adults 
who refuse to look for the causes of 
a difficulty. The only way of helping 
a child is to find the causes and re- 
move them. Mental hygienists and 
students of human personality all 
agree that every single aspect of an 
individual’s personality has its origin 
in his past experiences, in his environ- 
ment, or in the method by which he 
was trained. 

The adult is inclined to look for 
the causes of maladjustment in the 
nature of the child; he neglects to 
look for them in the methods he uses 
in dealing with the child. Strict dis- 
cipline, for instance, which is expect- 
ed to produce “good” girls and boys, 
is often the cause of serious malad- 
justments. 


There are various devices by which 
a child will try to satisfy, or escape 
from meeting, the demands of an 
overstrict adult. Lies have always 
been the refuge of the oppressed and 
persecuted. Stealing, too, may be in- 
volved. 

Every teacher knows children who 
try desperately to be the center of 
attention, aspiring to the highest of- 
fices and being sadly disappointed if 
someone else is elected. Most of thee 
children come from an overstrict en- 
vironment. Those among them who 
are weak will do anything to gaia 
recognition and popularity, while the 
others, made hard by their exper 
ences, will seek power over others. 

An inert, defeated, listless child, 
who gives up easily whenever he 0 
counters a task that is a little harder 
than usual, is often one whose home 
or school environment is overwhelm 
ing. So much is expected of him that 
he comes to feel that there is no u* 
in trying to satisfy the demands of 
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the adults around him and he gives 
up completely. 

All children, it is true, tend to feel 
inferior. A child may be reminded 
frequently of his own weakness and 
inadequacy. Adults are bigger, strong- 
er physically, more powerful in every 
way. A parent or a teacher may be 
tempted to become a dictator. He is 
older; he is the head of the group; he 
is the judge, from whose decision 
there is no appeal. A home or a 
classroom governed in such a way as 
constantly to remind a child of his 
deficiencies will make him more con- 
scious of them. Envy and jealousy 
of others who are favored at home or 
who are successful in the classroom 
may spring from such a feeling of in- 
feriority. The final escape from such 
a situation is running away. 

In school such a child experiences 
only frustration and disappointment. 
His efforts to satisfy the teacher are 
fruitless. He feels that he is an out- 
cast in a strange environment. De- 
feat and possibly ridicule are his daily 
lot. School becomes a hateful place, 
and so when he has courage enough, 


. he withdraws completely. 


School administrators should pro- 
vide a curriculum flexible enough to 
offer opportunities for success to all 
children—those with limited abilities 
as well as those who learn easily. 
Strict enforcement of the school- 
attendance law will never solve the 
problem of truancy. A gang, which 
a truant boy may join because it gives 
him a sense of “belonging” and a 
feeling of importance, is a challenge 
to educators; and so are the movies, 
where a truant child finds stories of 
adventure and mystery excitingly 
presented. 

Strict military discipline is often 
regarded as a cure for social malad- 
justment. However, military authori- 
ties are discovering that only when 
soldiers know the reasons for disci- 
pline is it of permanent value. Nat- 
urally, certain restrictions upon the 
behavior of children are necessary as 
a preparation for democratic living. 
Children must learn to accept au- 
thority, but this acceptance should be 
voluntary and thoughtful. Girls and 
boys should know discipline, but only 
as a necessary restraint for a specific 
good purpose—not as obedience for 
its own sake. 

Too much obedience, in the long 
tun, is as bad as none. Some refusals 
to obey, when coupled with good 
judgment and a sense of values, have 
made history. Science, philosophy, 
and religion owe much to men who 
refused to be dictated to and who 

stubbornly to ideas and princi- 

ples which seemed right to them. 
eral years ago the writer con- 
ted a research project, comparing 
maladjusted children with those who 
Were well liked in school and in their 
own neighborhood. One of the char- 
acteristic qualities of the homes of 
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the more fortunate children was emo- 
tional security. The parents of the 
well-adjusted children not only loved 
them but also admired them, tried to 
understand them, and respected their 
right to think for themselves. They 
didn’t demand blind obedience. Rath- 
er, they sought to get the children’s 
viewpoint and to explain their own 
ideas. They appealed to the children’s 
sympathies and reasonableness in their 
effort to have them accept the neces- 
sary regulations. None of these moth- 
ers and fathers believed in resorting 
to fear as a means of discipline. Their 
children did not need to fight for 
their place in the family. They all 
were equally appreciated, and they all 
knew that they “belonged.” 

To those who have an opportunity 
to observe many children, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that, in 
securing results, methods of discipline 
are not nearly so important as the 
relationship between a child and the 
adult in whose charge he is placed. 
If the older person has won the con- 
fidence and affection of the child, if 
his leadership has been accepted, then 
almost any expression of approval or 
disapproval will bring the desired re- 
sults. Where such a relationship ex- 
ists, there is a harmonious interplay 
between the two personalities. 
adult, since he understands the child, 
will rarely give a command contrary 
to the child’s basic needs and drives. 
The child, for his part, trusts the 
adult and relies upon him, and so is 
open to his suggestions and desirous 
of pleasing him. As a result, few real 
conflicts arise. : 

Experts agree that many behavior 
difficulties can be remedied if the 
maladjusted child finds someone who 
understands him, believes in him, and 
helps him to feel that he is needed. 
Lucky is a child who, when most peo- 
ple consider him sullen, unruly, dis- 
agreeable, stubborn, or ' impudent, 
finds an adult who will try to help 
him to be different. Not all adults 
have the patience or the sympathy 
needed for such a task. It is easy to 
love and be kind to a pleasant, well- 
behaved, thoughtful child, but the 
maladjusted child is the one who is 
really in necd of affection and kindly 
understanding. 

Only by making our approval and 
disapproval count with such a child 
(thoughtfully selecting the expres- 
sions, acts, and attitudes to be ap- 
proved or disapproved), winning his 
affection and confidence, and con- 
sidering his individual development 
and the conditions which he will 
need to meet—only thus can we 
prevent unfortunate and unnecessary 
maladjustment. This of disci- 
pline will lead the child to intelligent, 
voluntary self-discipline and_ self- 
management, which alone can develop 
a person who is capable of being a 
practitioner of democracy and its 


stanch defender. 
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The articles on these pages 
suggest ways of dealing wise- 
ly with the exceptional child. 








If Pupils Do Not Hear 


CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 
Superintendent, Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N.Y. 


Ast numbers of children in our 
schools are well equipped to 
benefit from their educational 

experiences. Others, because they 
suffer from some handicap, must 
make an effort to fit into an educa- 
tional program that is geared to the 
capacities of the normal child. 

One of the largest groups of handi- 
capped school children comprises those 
whose hearing is poor. ere prob- 
ably are at least a million children 
in our public schools with auditory 
losses serious enough to require special 
educational help. Some of these re- 
ceive the aid they sorely need, but the 
majority do not. Often this neglect 
is due to community indifference, but 
frequently it can be traced to the fact 
that the handicap is not recognized. 

Children above the age of three 


with severe loss of hearing are of 


course easy to recognize. Children . 


with less severe losses, however, are 
not so easily identified without objec- 
tive tests. Their apparent inattentive- 
ness and slightly defective speech may 
be charged to carelessness, and dealt 
with on this basis. Such a child is 
frequently labeled “stupid” and may 
even be relegated to the special pro- 
gram for low I.Q. children. 

The teacher who has in her class 
pupils that deviate from the normal 
in any way should arrange to have 
their hearing ability determined as 
soon as possible. If the school system 
provides for audiometric testing of 
hearing, the teacher should call for 
the screen testing of the class as a 
whole, followed by the diagnostic 
testing of the individuals shown by 
the first test to have definite hear- 
ing defects. 

If no provision is made for this 
type of service, the teacher herself 
can administer a simple hearing test. 
In a comparatively quiet room she 
can have the pupil close one ear, and 
then she can test the ear that is open 
by moving toward the pupil from a 
distance of about forty feet, using a 
loud-ticking watch. The distance at 
which he first hears the watch should 
be noted and compared with the re- 
sults achieved by a pupil known 
to have normal hearing. An unac- 
cented-whisper and an unaccented- 
voice test may also be used, following 
the same procedure as with the watch. 
These, of course, are only rough tests, 
but they may tell a teacher that the 
pupil in question probably either has 
or has not a hearing loss. 

The discovery of children with 
hearing losses should be followed by 
earnest efforts throughout the school 


to arrange for more favorable learn- 
ing conditions for them. Careful ear 
examinations and follow-up should be 
given, and a special educational pro- 
gam set up to meet individual needs. 

Severely deaf cases will undoubted- 
ly find the most effective solution of 
their problem in a school for the 
deaf, either a day school or a resident 
school. Pupils with less than 20 per 
cent loss of hearing usually will not 
have educational difficulties or de- 
velop speech defects because of their 
hearing loss. 

Pupils of normal intelligence with 
moderate hearing losses of from 20 
per cent to 50 per cent will almost 
always need special help, but general- 
ly will be able to continue in the 
regular program, if properly assisted. 
Such a child should have a favorable 
seat in the classroom (which means a 
front and center seat), lip-reading in- 
struction, speech correction, individu- 
al tutoring, and a good hearing aid. 

There are many ways in which the 
teacher can mect the challenge, in 
spite of her lack of training in this 
field. A continuous and sympathetic 
awareness of the claims of a pupil so 
handicapped will do much to ensure 
the setting up of conditions favorable 
for his progress. In addition to what- 
ever individual help she herself can 
give him, she may enlist the assistance 
of his fellow pupils in taking notes 
and summarizing class discussions for 
him. The sympathetic aid of his par- 
ents should also be sought. Often the 
attitude in the home spells the differ- 
ence between success and failure for 
such a pupil. 

Advance reading assignments will 
enable him to come to class fortified 
with advance information on planned 
activities. His speech needs may be 
met in part by requiring precise ar- 
ticulation from him at all times. En- 
courage other pupils, as well as his 
parents, to give him acoustic stimula- 
tion by talking to him at close range, 
so that his auditory recognition may 
be extended. (His speech is defective 
only because he does not hear speech 
clearly.) 

Many hearing-handicapped pupils, 
apparently doomed to frustrated edu- 
cational floundering, have been sta- 
bilized through fortunate contact 
with understanding and_ intelligent 
teachers who have skillfully applied 
many of the above techniques in the 
absence of an official special program. 
This human-salvaging campaign is 
one that could be widely extended if 
all classroom teachers would similarly 
meet and accept the challenge. 
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Blowing air through the center 
of the spool creates low pres- 
sure between the card and the 
spool. Greater pressure from 
below holds the card in place. 
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DOROTHY H. GRIMM 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Public School No. 133, Brooklyn, New York 





° FACTS]! 


How an Airplane Flies 


The ability of man to fly through the atmosphere 
is taken for granted by children who have been born into 
the “Air Age.” Nevertheless, the question, “Just how 
can a plane remain in the air?” is often asked. Under- 
standing the basic principles of flight is essential for 
a teacher who has air-conscious pupils. 

Through simple explanations and experiments, it is pos- 
sible to show that flight depends upon thrust, air pres- 
sure, cambered (convex) wings, and control surfaces. 


THRUST 


Thrust is,provided in our usual planes by the motor- 
driven propeller (Fig. 1). The propeller bites through 
the air much as an auger bores into wood. When air is 
pushed back, the plane moves over the ground. When 
more power is applied, greater speed results. Eventually 
the rush of air over and under the wings lifts the whole 
plane into the air. (In the jet-propelled planes just be- 
ing introduced, the propeller is eliminated.) 


AIR PRESSURE 


While flying, an airplane compresses the air beneath it, 
causing a high-pressure area to form below the wings 
and a low-pressure area to form above them. The low- 
pressure area gives the plane three fourths of its “lift.” 
Lift is one of the four forces which act on any flying 
plane, the others being gravity (the opposite of lift), 
needed in landing a plane; thrust; and drag (the opposite 
of thrust) (Fig. 1). The lifting force of low air pres- 
In this 
respect, therefore, greater speed in flying means greater 
safety. 


sure increases with the speed of an airplane. 


An air-pressure experiment described under 
“Teaching Suggestions” is illustrated in Figure 2. 


CAMBERED WINGS 


The Wright brothers, in their early experiments with 
gliders, discovered that a curved wing has more lift than 
a flat one. The curve is from front to back, the leading 
edge of the camber, or curved surface, being rounded and 


the trailing edge pointed. This is the typical streamlined 
shape, which, when applied to the parts of a plane, 
means least air resistance (Fig. 3). 

When an airplane takes off from the ground, it meets 
the air with its wings slightly tilted. This tilt is called 
the angle of attack. As the angle of attack becomes 
greater, the lifting force increases because of the effect 
on the airfoil, or surface that meets the air. However, 
if the angle of attack is made too great, the streamlines 
will be broken up and what is known as the burble point 
will be reached, when the plane will stall. For this rea. 
son, the nose of a plane must never be raised too much 
when taking off or during flight (Fig. 4). Contrast in 
shape and size of wings is illustrated in the photographs 
on the opposite page. 


CONTROL SURFACES 


An airplane has three imaginary axes—lateral, longi- 
tudinal, and vertical. Control of the plane involves all 
of these. In Figure 5, AA is the imaginary longitudinal 
axis that goes from the nose to the tail in a straight line. 
(The airplane banks or rolls around this, slanting to make 
a curve.) BB is the lateral axis that runs from the tip 
of one wing to the tip of the other. (This is used in 
nosing up or down, or pitching.) CC is the vertical axis, 
from the top of the fuselage to the bottom. (Around 
this, direction is changed to left or right, a procedure 
called yawing.) 

Certain control surfaces are provided to help the pilot 
in doing what he wishes with the plane. The aileron, 
usually part of the trailing edge of the wing, enables him 
to cause the plane to roll on its longitudinal axis. The 
elevator, usually attached to the horizontal tail surface 
(stabilizer) causes the craft to pitch, while the stabilizer 
itself regulates the pitching motion. The rudder is a 
hinged or pivoted surface which controls the direction of 
flight by means of yawing movements. An experiment 
on airplane control, described under “Teaching Sugges- 
tions,’ is illustrated in Figure 6. 
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Teaching Suggestions 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Divide the class into committees 
to find answers to such question§ as: 
“What keeps an airplane up?” and 
“Why are planes made in different 
shapes?” 

Have a “Show and Tell” period, 
using material brought into class. 

Study birds taking off, flying, 
gliding, and landing. 

Draw kites, parachutes, balloons. 

To show air pressure, hold just be- 
low the lower lip a piece of paper, 
3” x 6”, which has been rolled into 
a tube and released. Allow the pa- 
per to curve downward. Blow over 
it. The paper rises. The lift is 
caused by the low-pressure area 
formed when air is blown away from 
the top of the paper. When you stop 
blowing, the paper drops. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Make a puppet out of a model plane 
by attaching strings to nose, tail, and 
wing tips (Fig. 6). Have each child 
demonstrate how a plane takes off, 
turns in the air, and lands. In turn- 
ing, it must bank or tilt. 

Keep an illustrated Aviation Vo- 
cabulary Chart. 

Read and report on aviation sto- 
ries. Keep a Reading Progress Chart. 

Find answers to questions, gaining 
experience in using an index, a table 
of contents, and the dictionary. 

Illustrate streamlined shapes. 

Prove that, although air cannot be 
seen, it is a real substance that can 
support weight. Prove it by swinging 
a piece of cardboard so that the edge, 
and later the flat side, meets the re- 
sistance of the air. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Take a spool, a card, and a thumb- 
tack. Place the thumbtack through 
the center of the card to prevent it 
from slipping sideways. Hold the 
card under one end of the spool, and 
blow through the other end. This 
reduces air pressure between the 
and the spool. As you blow, release 
the card. The greater air pressufe 
below the card will hold it in place 
(Fig. 2). 

Discuss: What forces operate @ 
the flight of an airplane? Test aif 
resistance and gravity. If 
observe the action of a propeller. 

Show the effect of streamlining. 
Can it be extended even further @ 
airplane design? 

Bring in all the items you © 
about the new jet-propelled planes. 
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FOR FUTURE FLYERS 


Pictures for Your Bulletin Board 






Built for Speed 


This picture of a fighter (the 
North American P-5 1 “Mustang” ) 
illustrates the short, clipped wing 


























that means speed in an airplane. 


This particular fighter has been per- : 


7 


i a i & ~" ae - forming splendidly in battle. Have 


| oy, you seen it mentioned in the news 
“s lately? Where has it shown its great 
usefulness in the present war? 
A fighter pilot must go through 
a long, hard training period. Why 
is this necessary? 
Try to find other pictures of this 


fighter plane for your scrapbook. 


Built for Safety 





Notice the difference in wing 
surface between the fighter and this 
plane (a Piper). Which ship has 
the longer and wider wings? 

If you were buying an airplane 
for your family, which would be 
the safer? 

Could this plane be used as a pur- 


suit ship? If not, why not? 











In this plane, the wheels are not 
retracted in flight. How does this 
fact affect the force of drag? 

Notice that in the fighter the 
wheels are retracted. In what way 


does this help the pilot? 
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TEACHING THE 





HEN many of us who now 
teach beginning arithmetic 
were pupils in the primary 

grades, the computational aspect of 
the subject was the only one that was 
emphasized. Functional thinking and 
quantitative relationship were learned 
outside of school, if at all. Now, as 
teachers of primary children, we are 
constantly seeking to discover what 
experiences our pupils are having in 
quantitative thinking. We are re- 
cording such experiences, and are 
planning activities to build up the 
concepts which we know are in proc- 
ess of being: acquired. This article 
sums up the observations of one alert 
teacher (whom we shall speak of as 
Miss White), and shows how she used 
these observations as the basis for her 
teaching of number. 

In Miss White’s room, it is the re- 
sponsibility of different children, each 
day, to set the tables at lunchtime. 
At each table there must be four 
chairs, four napkins, four doilies, four 
spoons, and four forks. Later, there 
must be four bottles of milk and four 
straws. When one child is responsible 
for two or three tables, it is interest- 
ing to see what happens. John may 
count the articles required for one 
table and then go back for more. 
Rosalind saves time by counting eight 
articles of a kind, and Bill by count- 
ing twelve. Rosalind has learned that 
4 and 4 are 8 and Bill has learned 
that 4 and 4 and 4 are 12. Probably 
they have also learned that two 4's 
are 8 and that three 4’s are 12. 

What does Miss White do to ex- 
tend the learnings of some of her pu- 
pils, and to help others learn what 
some already know? In the lunch- 
time experiences she sees a valuable 
opportunity to make the transition 
from the concrete to the abstract. 
She does not believe, as do some 
teachers, that children acquire enough 
abstract learnings incidentally from 
their activities in concrete situations. 

Here is the sort of conversation 
that is carried on before luncheon as 
the children are seated around the 
teacher. Miss White: “Rosalind, I 
saw that you counted eight spoons for 
two tables. You did not count four 
spoons first and then four more. 
Why did you count eight spoons?” 
Rosalind: “That is casy. I know 
that 4 and 4 are 8.” Miss White: 
“Yes, that’s right. Rosalind knows 
that two 4's are —?” Children: 
“Eight.” Miss White: “Bill, you 
counted out twelve doilies for three 
tables. Why did you do that?” Bill: 
“Because 4 and 4 and 4 are 12.” 

Miss White shows the children some 
cards on which are pasted pictures of 
chairs, dishes, and other articles. On 
the first cards, four objects are 
grouped—four in a row, two and two, 
three above and one below, one above 
and three below, four in a diamond 
shape, and so forth. Next Miss White 
shows (one at a time) cards having 
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Learning Arithmetic 


ADA R. POLKINGHORNE 


Teacher, First Grade, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


two 4's in different arrangements, 
then three 4’s, and later four 4’s. 
Each card is exposed rather briefly. 

Most of the children do not have to 
count the objects on cards where the 
total number is four. (This is because 
they have been exposed to many con- 
crete experiences with four.) Cer- 
tain pupils, Miss White knows, will 
also respond quickly to the patterns 
which present two, three, or four 4’s. 
She calls on these children first, and 
soon the others are learning from 
them. After the pupils who have 
the learnings are dismissed from the 
group, Miss White provides the others 
with extra time to count the pic- 
tured objects and with more experi- 
ences in seeing the number patterns. 

So far no number symbols have been 
used, in either printed or written 
form. They belong to a later stage. 
Many experiences with pictured ob- 
jects are needed before children make 
the transfer to printed or written 
number symbols. 

What is a logical next step? The 
children draw number patterns with 
fours: four balls, four chairs, four 
of anything they wish to draw. They 
are encouraged to arrange each four 
in a different way. Later on, they 
use two fours in the same way, and 
then three fours, or even four fours. 

But now let us go back to the lunch 
period. We have discussed number 
experiences in connection with setting 
the tables for lunch. During the 
lunch period itself, the pupils also 
have experiences that enrich their con- 
cepts of number. They are drinking 
their milk through straws. Harry 
says, “See how much milk I have 
drunk in so little time?” John replies, 
“I have drunk more.” Michael re- 
marks, “I have not drunk so much as 
either of you.” At another table, 
Peter says, stirring his ice cream, “I 
like to melt it. It is gooder that way. 
It spreads out more.” These children 
are beginning to do quantitative 
thinking. Soon they will be able to 
make other comparisons, and later 
they will understand how to estimate 
lengths and distances by comparing 
them with known units of measure. 

How does Miss White proceed to 
extend these children’s experiences in 
comparing sizes, weights, and so on? 
Let us look in on a reading class. The 
children, getting chairs ready, are 
concerned about having the right 
number. As soon as they notice that 
there is an extra chair, they whisk 
it away. 

Now they go to the cupboard for 
their books, which are kept on a low 


* 


shelf. Miss White asks the girls and 
boys to turn to page 65, and in a 
short time all are ready to read. How 
do they find page 65? Some identify 
it by a story and pictures that are fa- 
miliar. Others know page numbers. 
All are interested in reading the page 
number 65. Experience with many 
books, and with many pages in the 
same book, will extend this kind of 
understanding. Often the children 
will ask such questions as these: “How 
many pages are in this book?” “Are 
we halfway through?” “Have we 
read more than we have left to read?” 
“Have we read just a little of the 
book?” “Have we read more than 
other groups?” 

Now the children are examining 
and discussing the pictures in their 
story. They say: “The children look 
small because they are so far back in 
the picture.” “The dog is not so big 
as the pony.” “It is easy for the dog 
to chase the five little pigs. Even 
though there are five of them, he is 
bigger and his loud bark can scare 
them.” “The dog is chasing- three 
cows. Why can he make them go?” 
The children count the animals on 
each page of the story, without any 
suggestion from the teacher. They 
also find that the story is four pages 
long. Then they return to the first 
page, read the story, and discuss it. 

After enjoying the pictures and the 
story, the children watch while the 
teacher writes a word on the black- 
board in manuscript form. They 
match it on their page. It is the word 
pony. Miss White asks what the 
word is. Mary names it. Miss White: 
“How many times can you find the 
word pony on the page?” Donald: 
“Three times.” Miss White: “Sup- 
pose you look again.” Jessie: “Four 
times.” Miss White: “That is cor- 
rect. Now in which sentences do you 
find the word pony?” It is located 
in the first, third, fourth, and eighth. 
Other words are found in the same 
way; each time they are matched 
with the form on the blackboard. 

Writing ran and can on the black- 
board, Miss White asks the children 
to name ways in which the words are 
alike and ways in which they are 
different. Mabel: “The words are 
the same length.” Lester: “Both 
have the same number of letters.” 
Marguerite: “Each has three letters.” 
When dog and pomy are written, the 
children suggest that dog is a shorter 
word than pony, and pony longer 
than dog. At Tommy’s request, the 
teacher writes a long word, chickens, 
and beside it hem. Their relative 








length is noted, and also the fact 
that they are alike in having two 
letters, en, that match, 

What number learnings did the 
children acquire from the varied ac- 
tivities of this reading class? 

1. When placing their chairs, they 
gained the idea of a one-to-one cor- 
respondence. 

2. When finding their books, and 
the right page, they read numbers, 

3. The pictures afforded oppor- 
tunities for counting. (Next to 
handling actual materials, counting 
objects in pictures is one of the most 
valuable types of counting. Count- 
ing letters in words is also valuable.) 

4. Finding the first page of the 
story, the second and third pages, the 
fifth and sixth sentences, and so on, 
gave practice in ordinal counting. 

5. As important as the counting 
were the opportunities for comparing 
sizes and estimating volumes. 

The experiences with number did 
not detract from the enjoyment of the 
reading lesson, since they were a natu- 
ral outgrowth and not at all forced. 

Now let us watch these children as 
they are engaged in other activities 
and see what they are learning about 
number. 

Using clay. The pupils have taken 
large balls of the clay from a con- 
tainer. Childlike, each is trying to 
get the largest ball. John, making 
an airplane, is trying to model both 
wings equal in length. Muriel is mak- 
ing a basket of eggs, each egg about 
the same size as the others. Evelyn 
suggests that she make a dozen. Joe 
is making cars to fit a garage that 
he has at home. 

Drawing pictures, Sandra brings 
her picture to Miss White and says, 
“I don’t like this picture. ‘There are 
too many trees in the woods, It looks 
all mixed up.” Mabel, drawing 2 
train, is being criticized by the pu- 
pils for having a smokestack on each 
car as well as on the locomotive. 
Some of the boys think that Michael's 
boat is too high and too short. They 
remark that David’s boat is just 
right. Miss White: “Why is it, 
David, that you can make such good 
boats?” David: “I have watched them 
going up and down the lake. They 
are long and not high, I have seen 
them in pictures, too. I like boats. 
I look at them whenever I can.” 

Painting pictures. Some pupils spill 
water because their pans are too full. 
James suggests that they should not 
be more than half full. swage « 
pils look for large brushes, while 
others want small ones. 

Quantitative thinking? The school 
day is full of opportunities for it. 
Are we making the most of these 
leads from the concrete to the ab- 
stract? First, do we observe what 
number concepts are developing ™ 
various activities, and second, in the 
arithmetic class are we extending 
these concepts, making them richer? 
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Accent on Language—II 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Newton County, Mississippi 


teaching in general, and oral 

expression in particular. We 
emphasized the fact that language 
cannot be taught casually or inciden- 
tally, and suggested certain improve- 
ments that need to be made in our 
teaching of oral language. In this 
article I want to consider with you 
the teaching of written language. 


L* month we discussed language 


Written Expression 


What do we mean by written ex- 
pression as a subject for study? Per- 
haps we might define it as correct and 
effective written communication of 
ideas. Can your pupils communicate 
ideas correctly and effectively in their 
written work? Let me ask you a few 
questions to help you check your 
teaching in this field. 

Are you one of the teachers who 
criticize language texts because “they 
don’t provide enough material”? 

Do you assign a topic for written 
composition without considering the 
interests of the group? 

In letter writing, do you drill on 
the correct form of a letter and dis- 
regard the content? Or, do you cre- 
ate situations that make writing a 
letter meaningful? 

Do you try to make creative writ- 
ing a joy instead of a burden? 

Do you assign written work as 
busywork? 

Do you allow errors in written 
work to go uncorrected? 

Do you set up standards of effi- 
ciency in all written expression? 

In any language textbook, you will 
find all of the customary teaching 
topics in written language: letters 
(business and social letters, formal 
and informal notes) ; notices; reports; 
notes; outlines; creative writing. Yet 
you need not expect to find in such 
a book enough material of the right 
kind. What author could know your 
individual locality, your special group 
of children and their interests, or 
your teaching personality? Without 
that knowledge, how could he sup- 
ply you with more than a framework 
on which to build? 

The most general and the most fre- 
quent need for written expression is 


in letter writing. The need is dem-’ 


onstrated every day. Yet in review- 
ing a sixth-grade language text, I 
notice that letter writing is intro- 
duced just twice. If a teacher re- 
stricts her teaching of the subject to 
two lessons, she will see little improve- 
ment. Letter writing should not be 

on an imaginary situation, such 
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as a textbook necessarily takes by way 
of illustration. Write a letter of 
thanks to the mother who sent cook- 
ies; a letter of congratulation to the 
class that had an especially good pro- 
gram in the auditorium; a letter of 
invitation to some event in your 
room; letters of greeting to friends 
on holidays and other occasions. 

Even in the lowest grades, stand- 
ards for this type of written expres- 
sion should be set up. After a child 
has written a letter he needs to check 
it by asking himself these questions: 
Did I put each of the parts in its 
proper position? Did I spell all the 
words correctly? Did I form good 
sentences? There should be other 
standards as to spacing, margin, cor- 
rect form, punctuation, grammar, 
and so forth. A high standard should 
be set also for the content of the let- 
ter. Children should understand that 
a good social letter always shows thé 
writer's personality. 

Children in the fifth and_ sixth 
grades should be able to write’. rez; 
satisfactory business letter. Stress 
not only correct form but brevity 
and courtesy. Make sure that each 
child in your room learns to write as 
correct and neat a business letter as 
possible, always remembering that 
varying individual ability must be 
considered. 

Plan your language program so 
that there will be opportunities for 
creative expression. Provide time for 
original work in writing stories and 
poems, but never force a child to 
write, or assign a topic with such in- 
structions as, “Each of you is to 
write a poem about trees.” 

First of all, encourage a sensitive- 
ness to beauty in the simple things of 
nature and to beauty of thought and 
expression in what is read. Try to 
build into the child’s mind a realiza- 
tion of what makes writing good and 
different. When something unusual 
has been produced by a pupil, let it 
be read to the class and discussed. 
What makes it original? A class 
newspaper is an excellent means of 
encouraging this form of language 
response. 

At first, do not be too particular 
about sentence structure and do not 
be surprised if first attempts are 
crude. In creative writing, the im- 
portant thing is that each pupil put 
his personality into his writing. 

It is a grave mistake to assign 
written work merely to keep children 
busy. One paragraph carefully pre- 
pared and meeting certain standards, 
if it is written for the joy of writ- 


ing and expresses the true feelings of 
a child, is worth more than a dozen 
paragraphs written merely as a dis- 
agreeable job. 

In written work of all kinds, the 
degree of accuracy attained will de- 
pend on the teaching that has pre- 
ceded. Before a child can make a 
clear sentence he must understand 
what a complete sentence, and a good 
sentence, is. He must be thoroughly 
familiar with the correct use of cap. 
itals, commas, and periods. 

Success in language teaching in- 
volves a great deal of preteaching and 
also of reteaching. That is why the 
program of written work should not 
be crowded. Isn’t it reasonable that 


children should never be given more 
written work than the teacher can 
check carefully—and that after the 
work is checked she should take it 
up with the child, point out his er- 
rors, and have him rewrite it? When 
she talks with him about certain mis- 
takes, it should be in a way that will 
help him to avoid those mistakes in 
the future. 

In fifth- and sixth-grade classes a 
teacher can help her pupils to be 
prepared for the stepped-up work 
that they will find when they reach 
high school. Inclusion of prelimi- 
nary notes, book reviews and reports, 
club minutes, diaries, and write-ups 
of experiments will be helpful. 


A Primary Assembly 


CAROLYN L. SPOONER 
Teacher, Second Grade, Winthrop School, Melrose, Massachusetts’ 


THE unit here described, with its as- 
sembly as a ,culminating activity, was 


as ypontanecus o¢ sny which has ever - 


cotie Zrom a rlessrcom, because it sprang 
from the natural curiosity of young 
children, . Their insjinctive desire to 
share their.findings, to impart their new 
information, and to’ tr} out’ individual 
shpices ded them -to an assembly pro- 
Tam in’ which tney told their own sto- 
vies -abcut pictures and clay models 
related to their interests. The result 
was intense satisfaction on the part of 
each child, and pride in the co-operative 
endeavor—Marion E. Remon, Director 
of Elementary Education, Public Schools, 
Melrose, Massachusetta. 


His second-grade unit really be- 
gan with questions asked by 
the children at their work. 

“What is chalk?” one child inquired. 
Discussion led them to conclude: “It 
must be soft or you couldn’t mark 
with it on the blackboard. It must 
be hard, too, or it would crumble.” 

“We can find the complete answer 
to your question in a particular kind 
of book at the library,” was the 
teacher’s suggestion. “Perhaps you 
know what we call a book in which 
we can find information.” 

Some of the children did know. 
They all looked forward to going to 
the library to obtain information, just 
as grown people do. 


PROCEDURE 


At the library, excerpts dealing di- 
rectly with the questions asked were 
read aloud by the teacher. Then dis- 
cussion took place, and the children 
reworded the information so that 
the result was a co-operatively made 
language story with the question as 
its title. 

This same procedure was followed 
in answering subsequent questions. 
One day a child said, “I think the 
first grade would like to know about 


some of the things we have been 
learning.” This remark broadened 
into a suggestion that we share what 
we had learned, by giving an assembly 
for the first three grades. 

‘The suggestion, in its turn, led to a 
discussion of what makes an assembly 
interesting to the audience. We de- 
cided which of our questions would 
be best to use. We thought that we 
needed pictures to make our assembly 
attractive. The final decision was to 
have the pictures in pairs—one pic- 
ture showing how each question 
happened to be asked and the other 
showing the answer to the question. 

Further discussion was necessary 
to decide just what should be shown 
in each picture. Eight children chose 
to work on the pictures and each of 
them selected another child to work 
with him. Easels were used, and, to 
expedite the work, easel paper was 
also placed on the blackboard, low 
enough for the children to use it 
comfortably. 

Children who were not busy draw- 
ing met in a group to make large 
paper question marks. They found 
it necessary to consult books in 
order to make the question marks as 
perfect as possible. They chose one 
question mark as a model for all 
the question marks, which were to be 
made of stiff (Continued on page 59) 





Turn the page for a chart 
of percentage equivalents 
which will be useful for 
pupils in upper grades. 
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Two Essential Pieces of Equipment 


MAUDE LINSTROM 
Teacher, Third Grade, Brighton Grade School, Brighton, Colorado 


The Bulletin Board 


HE bulletin board is an essential 
part of the equipment in any 
schoolroom. It affords an op- 

portunity to furnish the variety and 
visual stimulation that children need, 
and it appeals to other children who 
come into the classroom as well as to 
the adult visitor. Correctly used, the 
bulletin board provides a means of 
putting the material before the pupils 
in an interesting and effective way. 
It helps pupils by establishing stand- 
ards of good arrangement and organi- 
zation, in addition to giving them the 
content value of the material dis- 
played for their benefit. 

Every schoolroom should have at 
least two bulletin boards. The teach- 
er should use one board to create in- 
terest in some aspect of the unit she 
is teaching, and to set an example of 
good color combinations and pleas- 
ing-arrangement. The other bulletin 
board may display material that the 
children provide. A new committee 
may be responsible for the pupils’ 
bulletin board each week, so that all 
will have experience with it during 
the year. 

The location of the bulletin board 
depends entirely upon the arrange- 
ment of the permanent fixtures of 
the room. It should be where the 
light is good, and it should be placed 
low enough so that all the children 
may view the material comfortably. 
It should fit in with the other areas 


of interest in the room. 


The bulletin board should be of 
ample size—forty-five inches long 
and thirty-six inches wide are good 
dimensions. A portable board, the 
size of a square of blackboard, can 
be made of a commercial composition 
of pressed paper or wood fibers. It 
will fit against the blackboard and 
can be held in place by wooden turn 
buttons fastened to the blackboard 
molding. 

The bulletin board should convey a 
single dominant impression. It shold 
not be just a collection of unrelated 


pictures or materials; it should have . 


a theme. Everything on the bulletin 
board should be a definite part of the 
whole. Material selected should be 
worthy of display and should have a 
distinct bearing on the work of the 
classroom. 

The pictures or articles to be used 
at one time should be limited to a 
single topic or to a group of closely 
related topics. If a caption is used, 
it should be considered and made 2 
part of the arrangement and not just 
tacked on at top or bottom as an 
afterthought. 

Bulletin boards should be changed 
frequently. Remove a display as soon 
as it has served its purpose, 

Material that is not permanently 
mounted gives opportunity for more 
variety in color schemes. One color 
should be used to mount all the mate- 
rial that is displayed at a given time. 
Neutral-toned mounts are desirable. 


Brightly colored mounts defeat their 
purpose by drawing attention away 
from the material displayed. 

The margins at the top and sides 
should be equal and even, and the 
bottom margin deeper. If there are 
any irregularities, they should come 
at the bottom rather than at the 
top or sides. There should be enough 
variety to prevent any feeling of 
monotony. This may be achieved by 


using rectangular shapes in different 
sizes. Balance is important, but the 
space should not be divided into ex- 
act halves. 

Bulletin boards are outstanding as- 
sets of every schoolroom. ‘They add 
to the attractiveness of the room, and 
if used correctly, effectively, and reg - 
ularly, will also provide the pupils 
with an opportunity for developing 
selective judgment. 


The Blackboard 


NEAT blackboard is one of the 
A most important requirements 
for a well-kept schoolroom. 
It should receive as much care as any 
other piece of classroom equipment. 
Cleanliness is the first essential. 
Nothing should ever be written on a 
dusty, smeared blackboard. Pupils 
have a right to expect that it will 
be clean, so that the material on it 
may be read without straining the 
eyes. The blackboard should be 
washed often. Between washings, 
erasing with clean erasers and rub- 
bing over the surface with a dry 
cloth afterward will remove all the 
chalk dust and make a neater board. 
(Use dustless chalk if possible.) 


Erasers should be kept clean too. * 


If they are stood up in the chalk 
tray, they will collect less dust than 
they will if they are placed flat upon 
the ledge. A piece of chalk on top 
of each eraser completes the arrange- 
ment. 


The back of the eraser will be more 
attractive if covered with colored 
construction paper upon which de- 
signs have been cut and pasted, The 
backs may be changed to fit the sea- 
son or to correlate with some partic- 
ular unit. For a patriotic idea, the 
background might be red, with a 
smaller rectangle of white upon it, 
and a design in blue on the white, 

Material should be carefully writ- 
ten on the blackboard. Lines should 
be straight. A simple way to ensure 
straight lines is to draw on the black- 
board, with a dark green wax crayon, 
lines that are spaced conveniently. 
These lines will not come off when 
the blackboard is cleaned, and they 
will be of help to both teachers and 
pupils as they write. 

The blackboard has a vital place 
in every schoolroom and should re- 
ceive the attention which it merits. 
For better teaching, check up on the 
care of your blackboards! 





IDE-AWAKE teachers are con- 

\/ stantly seeking new ways of 

organizing supplementary 
teaching helps to make them more 
useful. The new-type curriculum 
calls for a variety of materials classi- 
fied in such a fashion that the teacher 
can find what she needs to fit any 
activity in which her class is engaged. 
To meet this requirement, materials 
bureaus are being established. 

Through such bureaus, books, po- 
ems, pamphlets, maps, magazines, pic- 
tures, and exhibits that will fit into 
unit study or centers of interest are 
collected, organized, and classified. 

a project is worth while for any 

l system to undertake. It can 
be organized at very little expense if 
teachers and administrators will co- 
operate, 

There are many materials that may 
be classified and filed. Probably a 
Picture collection is the most val- 
wable, and also the easiest to gather 
together. From the first grade (where 
teading readiness may be encouraged 
by groups of attractively arranged 
Pictures) through to the high-school 
classes, who doesn’t like pictures? 

Since we in Anniston realized the 
value of pictures to the teacher, the 
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Classifying Materials 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 
Director, Materials Bureau, Public Schools, Anniston, Alabama 


first work in our materials bureau 
was that of beginning a picture col- 
lection. Our present collection is 
made up of contributions by teachers 
from their personal picture collections 
and from the collections usually kept 
in their classrooms, plus some addi- 
tional pictures from miscellaneous 
sources. 

The pictures were sorted, trimmed 
for mounting, and placed in groups 
under proper subject headings. They 
were then mounted on tagboard cut 
eleven inches by fourteen inches— 
the most convenient size for our fil- 
ing equipment. In most cases, read- 
ing material of an explanatory nature 
was mounted on the reverse side of 
the mounts. Thus the pictures be- 
came definite tools for learning. 

Pictures from THe INSTRUCTOR 
have been very useful in our collec- 
tion, especially the covers, which we 


classify under “Famous Paintings.” 
Other magazines also have colorful 
cover pictures. We have many pic- 
tures classified under such subjects as 
agriculture, animals, birds, children, 
China, colonial life, famous people, 


* famous places, flowers, and foods. It 


would be hard to purchase a ready- 
made collection of pictures for class- 
room use that would be as interesting 
and practical as a group assembled in 
this way. 

In classifying and collecting pic- 
tures, considegation should be given 
to units that may be taught in the 
future. It is well to make subheads 
under the larger heads. For example, 
under the main heading “Shelter” the 
following subheads, and others, might 
be arranged alphabetically: Homes of 
Ancient Times, Indian Homes, Mod- 
ern Homes, Pioneer Homes. Pictures 
of various animals may be filed in 


alphabetical order under’ the general 
heading “Animals.” Pictures of birds 
and flowers may be handled in the 
same way. 

In addition to pictures, many free 
materials can be obtained in the form 
of booklets, charts, pamphlets, and 
leaflets. ‘These may be filed under 
appropriate subject headings. 

Parent-teacher associations can do 
good work in helping schools make 
collections, especially collections of 
magazines. Many families have copies 
of magazines which they will be glad 
to donate. 

Files of material on special topics 
prove most helpful to teachers in 
their planning and work. An in- 
teresting and helpful file can be 
made up from the department in 
THe INstRucTor entitled “Teachers” 
Help-One-Another Club.” There 
are many good ideas in it each month, 
and a special file gives teachers easy 
access to those in previous issues. 

Here are additional materials from 
THe Instructor which will make 
a helpful file, especially if enlarged 
from month to month: music, plays, 
poems, handwork, posters, units of 
work, tests, seatwork, stories, arti- 
cles, and answers to questions. 
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HE children in my second grade 
had enjoyed reading a story in 


one of our readers about a let-, 


ter which came from a dog, and the 
idea appealed to them. Several of the 
children expressed the wish that they 
might sometime receive letters from 
a pet. This desire suggested to me 
the possibility of utilizing letters 
from a toy rabbit, Wiggly Ears, in 
carrying out a health unit which was 


then being planned. 
APPROACH 


One morning, when the children 
came into the room, a very interest- 
ing letter was found on the black- 
board. Eagerly, they gathered in a 
group to read it. 


Dear Girls and Boys, 
Someday soon you will have a surprise. 
l am coming to visit your room, Do you 
want to know why | am coming? I am 
coming to find out all the things you are 
doing to keep strong and healthy. 
Wiggly Ears, A Toy Rabbit 


The next morning Wiggly Ears, 
large and furry, was found sitting on 
the reading table. Around him were 
many books opened to a variety of 
health stories. 

As the unit progressed, letters were 
frequently found on the blackboard. 
The messages always provided a thrill 
and increased the children’s eagerness 
and their interest in our study. The 
following are examples of some of 
the letters. 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Do you know the standards you must 
meet to become a Nine-Point Child in 
Missouri? Sce whether you can find out 
| hope there will be several Nine- 
Pointers in this class. 

Wiggly Ears 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

How I love to see clean, strong teeth! 
Do you know how to keep your teeth 
clean? Do you know how to keep them 
strong? 

Wiggly Ears 
Dear Girls and Boys, 
Have you ever read the. story of 


“Johnny Appleseed”? You will find it 


in a book on the reading table. 
I shall be listening for one of you to 


tell the story soon. 


Wiggly Ears 


boys @ 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CAROLINE DONNELLY 
Teacher, Second Grade, Alexander School, Slater, Missouri 


The imaginative and dramatic play so dear to young 
children is used here to introduce a great variety of 
health activities, and to stimulate good health habits. 


HEALTH-STUDY OUTLINE 
A. Nine-point health requirements. 
1. Correct weight. 

2. Good posture. 


x 


3. Correct vision. 

4. Good hearing. 

§. Teeth in good condition. 

6. Healthy throat and nose. 

7. Diphtheria immunization. 

8. Smallpox vaccination. 

9. Birth registration. 

B. Cleanliness. 

1. A spick-and-span body every day. 
2. Spick-and-span clothes every day. 
G Sleep. 

1. Eleven or twelve hours every night. 
2. Fresh air in sleeping rooms. 

D. Correct eating habits. 

1. Eat meals at regular times. 

2. Eat some food from each of these 
groups every day. 


4) Milk—one quart daily. 
b) Fruit. 
c) Vegetables. 
(1) Raw vegetables. 
(2) Potatoes once a day. 
(3) Two or more colored vege- 
tables. 
d) Eggs—one daily. 
¢) Whole-grain cereals—one daily; 
a warm cereal in winter. 
f) Whole-wheat bread with butter. 
g) Meat, fish, cheese—one of these 
once a day. 
E. Sunshine—Play in the sunshine 
every sunny day. 
F. Care of teeth. 
Brush teeth twice a day. 
Visit the dentist twice a year. 
. Eat foods that build strong teeth. 
G. Water—Drink plenty every day. 
H. Proper clothes. 
1. Dress comfortably. 
2. Dress according to the weather. 
3. Take off outdoor clothes upon 


coming into the house. 
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Letters from Wiggly Ears gave an incentive for carrying on the unit. 






PROCEDURE 


Carrying out the unit from sugges- 
tions given in the letters led the 
group to engage in varied activities. 
A. Reading. 

1. Reading letters from Wiggly Ears. 
2. Sharing health stories with one an- 
other. 

3. Reading stories in the Health 
Book, which was made by the class. 
4. Silent reading followed by oral and 
written reports. 


: ‘ 
§. Reading to answer questions asked 


in letters from Wiggly Ears. 
6. Reading to work out playlet. 
7. Reading plans for a Fruit Market. 
8. Reading sigrs in stores to find out 
how to make our signs for the Fruit 
Market. 
B. Speaking and writing. 
1. Discussing health problems. 
2. Dramatizing two of the stories in 
our readers. 
3. Conversing spontaneously as the 
group planned such activities as our 
Health Book and Fruit Market. 
4. Writing stories and poems on var- 
ious subjects for the Health Book. 
Oral work preceded written work. 
The best stories were chosen for the 
big class book. The following are 
samples of stories. 
A Sunshine Vegetable 
Katie Carrot is our helper. She makes 
us healthy. She shines in our eyes. 
—Kenneth 
Sammy Spinach 
Sammy Spinach gives us iron. He gets 
it from the ground. He is our helper. 
—Dale 
Sleep 
You should sleep twelve hours every 
night. Do you? In the morning, you 
will feel fine. It will make you grow 
big and strong. 
—Judy 


Making this fruit market was an interesting and valuable activity. 





HOW WIGGLY EARS TAUGHT HEALTH 


Our Friendly Cow 
Molly Milkgiver gives us milk. She 
eats the freshest grass she can find. She 
drinks the purest water she can find, 
She changes them into sweet milk for us. 
—Sammy 
On a Rainy Day 
What do we wear on a rainy day? We 
wear our rainy-weather clothes and our 
rainy-weather shoes. That is one way 
to keep from taking a cold. 
—Faith Ray 
A Friendly Vegetable 
How I love to see Billy Bean on my 
table! Billy Bean says he has been get- 
ting fresh air all summer. He has been 
saving it for us. 
—Cecil 
Polly Potato 
Polly Potato is our helper. She gives 
us plumpness. She makes us grow bigger, 
—Bonnie 
Green Foods 


Do you know you should have Vitamin 
A every day? Vitamin A is in green 
leaves. It helps us to have strong 
linings in our noses and throats. 
—Beverly Ann 


C. Music.—Singing health songs, and 
songs related to the activities of the 
unit. 

D. Art activities. 

1. Painting pictures at the easel for 
a Health Art Gallery. 

2. Illustrating stories in the Health 
Book with crayon drawings. 

3. Making cut-paper food charts. 
4. Constructing the Fruit Market. 

a) Fruit was modeled from com- 
mon bank clay. 

b) Fruit was painted. 

c) Signs were made to advertise 
fruit and to urge people to eat fruit. 
E. Arithmetic.—Activities in the 
Fruit Market included counting fruit, 
figuring the cost of several articles, 
making change, and learning the 
meaning of dozen and half dozen. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Appreciations. 

1. The children came to appreciate 
the importance of a fine strong body. 
2. There was initiated an understand- 
ing of the factors that enter into 
keeping our bodies and minds fit. 

3. The children came to know and 
appreciate (Continued on page 60) 
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SEATWORK FOR A HEALTH UNIT 


CAROLINE DONNELLY 
Teacher, Second Grade, Alexander School, Slater, Missouri 





Draw a picture for each of 
these health rules. 

|. Play in the sunshine 
every sunny day. 

2. Sleep eleven or twelve 
hours with windows open. 
| 3. Wear rainy-day clothes 


when it rains. 


4. Brush your teeth at... 


least twice a day. 


Make the clocks tell the 
right time. 











Time to get up. 


=, 





Here are some riddles. 
Find the answer to each in 
the four words at the end. 

. | am a fruit. 
| am good for breakfast. 
You often drink my juice. 
Draw me. 

2. | am green and leafy. 
You eat me raw. 

You put me in sandwiches. 

Draw me. 

3. | grow under the ground. 
My color is yellow-gold. 
You can eat me cooked 

or raw. 

Draw me. 

4.1 am dark green. 
| put iron into your body. 
You should eat me often. 


Draw me. 
lettuce spinach 
carrot orange 
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At an early age children reveal talent in express- 
ing their emotions through the medium of the arts. 





We Write Music 


ETHEL KIRBY 
Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Public Schools, Belleville, Illinois 


Nince the ficld of creative music is 
a large one, I wanted to give my 
pupils as broad a view as possi- 
ble by showing pictures, and reading 
about various kinds of crude instru- 
ments that can be made from wood, 
gas pipe, reeds, bells, bottles, and or- 
dinary drinking glasses. The last kind 
mentioned interested the children the 
most, particularly after they had read 
Fun with Music, which relates how a 
child played tunes on glasses filled 
with various amounts of water. 

After some research I found that 
musical glasses date back to the time 
of Benjamin Franklin, who, about 
two hundred years ago, possessed an 
arrangement of musical glasses on 
which tunes could be played. The 
girls and boys wanted to try to 
collect a set of tuned glasses. They 
brought glasses of various sizes and 
shapes, and our experiment began. 

Most of the articles and books that 
I had read suggested the key of E Flat 
as a good pitch for children’s voices, 
so after much tapping we found a 
glass which was a true EFlat. This 
glass we numbered one, or low do. 
We learned that a glass has its highest 
tone when it is empty. Most author- 
ities suggest starting with number 
eight, or high do, but we started with 
number one because we found an 
empty glass for that note. We were 
not so lucky, however, in finding 
glasses with true tones for the rest of 
the scale, so now the real fun began! 
We discovered that by adding water 
we could make the tone of a glass 
lower, and by pouring the water out 
we could make the tone higher. 
After several days of experimenting, 
our “glassaphone” was complete with 
glasses one to eight (corresponding to 
do, re, mi, fa, so, la, ti, do) and tuned 
to the key of E Flat. 

In order to make the tuning of the 
glasses an easy task in the future, 
someone suggested marking the water 
level on the outside of the glasses. In 
carrying out this idea, small strips of 
adhesive tape pasted at the water level 
proved satisfactory. 

Now we had a “glassaphone” which 
could be tuned and retuned quickly, 
but we had no music. We sat around 
a table with our musical invention 
before us, trying to think of ofiginal 
rhymes which we could set to music. 
With a group of children at ease, and 
feeling an urgent need for rhymes, 
someone always takes the initiative 
and then others join in. Our first 
group contribution was: 

Doggie, Doggie, 
Let us run. 

I should like to 
Have some fun. 
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We repeated this rhyme several 
times, tapping our desks or clapping 
our hands, to find out whether the 
rhyme had a swing to it; how many 
taps there were in each line; and 
whether the words needed “walking” 
(quarter), “hopping” (eighth), “run- 
ning” (sixteenth), “slow” (half), or 
“stop” (whole) notes. We finally de- 
cided to use “walking” notes. 

Our next step was to figure out a 
melody. Various children hummed 
tunes which we tried out on the 
“glassaphone” until we found the one 
that was the most pleasing. Having 
decided upon the melody, we wrote 
the number of the glass under the 
corresponding syllable in the song. 
Now the song was ready to be copied 
and illustrated, and placed in our 
songbook. This is the way our first 
song appeared. (It is not necessary 
to use a staff till children ask for it.) 
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Let run. 
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This song, words and music, was 


written by a girl in grade 3B. 
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A boy in grade 2B wrote this song. 
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The children (all in second and 
third grade) wrote their individual 
songs during creative-music periods, 
and tapped out their melodies during 
their leisure time, or during activity 
periods or music periods. When we 
had | finishei, our book contained 





twenty-five original songs. I cannot 
begin to describe the fun which the 
children had with these songs: 

One child’s mother invited us to 
her home to make a record of a few 
of our songs. It was fun hearing our 
voices and music come back to us, 

Our study had its social aspects 
too, when we gave a concert for the 
mothers. We block-printed the invi- 
tations and programs and “printed” 
them on the duplicator machine, dec- 
orated two large screens for a back- 
ground for the stage settings, made 
napkins, prepared orange juice for 
fifty persons, and rehearsed the eti- 
quette of serving refreshments and 
giving introductions. 
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oh Producing a Play 


ROLLAND H. UPTON 


who do the acting in an amateur 

play are the ones who have all 
the fun. Those who have been en- 
gaged in other fields of play produc- 
tion know that this is not the case. 
A new thrill awaits you if you have 
yet to be a part of a group that 
writes its own play, constructs and 
paints the scenery, works out light- 
ing effects, and makes the costumes. 


WRITING THE PLAY 


Two things mark a well-written 
play: (1) a good basic idea, and (2) 
clever, appropriate lines to develop 
that idea. The basic idea must be 
partly formed in the mind of the 
writer before the first line is written. 
It should deal with some human situ- 
ation that will catch and hold the 
sympathy of the audience. Many a 
poorly written play survives because 
the idea behind it is great, but it is 
very difficult for clever lines to save 
a play that does not tell an interest- 
ing story. 

The theme of the play need not be 
new. Strictly speaking, it cannot be, 
because all fundamental topics that 
move human emotions have been 
worked over and over. No one in the 
field of literature has discovered a 
new theme for hundreds of years, so 
it is not much use to try. Write 


Su people think that the persons 


your play about mother love, love of 
country, fear, or any human emotion, 
and save your originality for the pres- 
entation of the theme in a new situa- 
tion, and for its skillful development. 

It is in the writing of the lines that 
the greatest advantage of group work 
is noted. Thirty minds can produce 
more ideas than one, and if the ideas 
are carefully selected, good results are 
certain. Once the plot is determined, 
a play naturally divides itself into 
short scenes or episodes which are 
usually separated by the entrance of 
exit of a character. These episodes 
must be written one at a time, but 
not necessarily in their natural order. 

There are two good methods of 
group writing as applied to plays. 
One is for each member of the group 
to write his own version and for the 
group to decide which version is most 
nearly to their liking. The other is 
to work out the dialogue, line by line, 
in open discussion. In most cases 
both methods will be used. 

The writing of a play is so inter- 
woven with the other phases of pro- 
duction that it cannot be conside 
finished until the curtain has cl 
on the last dress rehearsal. The best 
plays are usually the product of many 
persons’ ideas, and often these ideas 
are worked into the script at various 
stages of the play’s progress. After 
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THE ARTS 


the play is in rehearsal, one of the 
actors or anyone in the group may 
think of a better way to say some- 
thing, a good comedy line, or even a 
new episode. These suggestions can 
be tried out. Sometimes they will 
work, sometimes they will not, and 
in some cases they need to be revised 
by other suggestions. 


CONSTRUCTING THE 
SCENERY 


Scenery sections built according 
to professional standards can be as 
cheaply constructed as any other 
kind, and once made, they can be used 
many times with complete satisfac- 
tion. A scenery section or flat is a 
strip of muslin or canvas mounted on 
a wood framework. It is usually four- 
teen feet high and varies in width 
from one to six feet. The framework 
should be made of 1” x 3” soft pine, 
braced horizontally and diagonally, 
and reinforced at the corners with 
triangular pieces of three-ply wood 
fastened with nails and glue. The 
cloth is best fastened to the wood by 
glue alone, but this work must be 
done expertly or it will not hold. 

Flats are so constructed that they 
can be held tightly together at the 
back by lash ropes, which are looped 
back and forth from each section to 
the one adjoining. They are held in 
an upright position by braces that 
hook into the center of the flat at 
one end and screw into the floor at 
the other. 

If scenery is made according to 
professional specifications and with 
enough variety in width, it can be 
repainted many times and used to fit 
almost any situation. Every scene 
set should contain one flat into which 
a standard-width door is built and 
two flats equipped with window 
frames. 

If the work of constructing a stage 
set is done by a group of boys in 
shop, supervised by a competent in- 
structor, the cost will not be great. 
The fact that the same set can be re- 
painted and used over and over again 
also tends to make the original cost 
seem less. The scenery will constitute 
a permanent and valuable addition to 
the equipment of the school or the 
Organization that builds it. 


PAINTING THE SCENERY 


To paint scenery, one does not have 
to be an artist. Outline is the im- 
portant thing in stage scenery. If 
the teacher or some skilled member of 
the group sketches in the outline, al- 
most anyone else can follow instruc- 
tions and paint. This fact alone 
makes painting scenery an excellent 
class art project. Calcimine paint 
Costs just a few cents a pound and 
needs only to be mixed with water. 
While there are better paints if more 
money is available, calcimine serves 
the purpose very well when properly 
used. Cheap brushes of the type sold 
in five-and-ten-cent stores will be 
quite satisfactory for this work. 
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The background should be painted 
first, leaving the objects in the ex- 
treme foreground until the very last. 
Calcimine can cover any dry coat re- 
gardless of shade. If two colors are 
to be blended on the cloth itself, this 
should be done while both are wet. 

Have faith in your own artistic 
ability. Amateur scenery painting 
does not depend so much on a “gift” 
as on intelligence, care, and patience. 


HINTS ON STAGE DIRECTION 


Most amateur actors see at once the 
importance of mastering their lines, 
but few realize that it is just as im- 
portant to rehearse and memorize in 
advance every movement and bit of 
stage business. 

A common question is, “What 
shall I do with my hands?” The an- 
swer is, “Anything that the character 
you are portraying would be likely to 
do, provided it does not distract at- 
tention from the characters who are 
speaking or carrying on the plot at 
the moment.” A skillful director 
knows any number of devices which 
solve these problems, but many ama- 
teur productions do not have an ex- 
perienced director. It then becomes 
necessary for the actor and the direc- 
tor or teacher in charge to work out 
these bits of stage business together. 
Once worked out and approved, the 
actions of a character become as 


much a part of his performance aj, 


his lines. 

A very common fault is lack of 
balance in the position of characters 
on the stage. It is just as important 
to have the characters well balanced 
as it is to have balance in the furni- 
ture or in the scenery itself. Gen- 
erally speaking, actors should be 
grouped in an irregular semicircular 
fashion, beginning downstage on the 
two sides and extending upstage 
toward the center. No three should 
be in direct line with one another, 
and no character should stand in a 
position that would hide any other 
character from the view of the audi- 
ence. These rules apply chiefly to 
scenes where several characters are 
on the stage. 

Characters should not move about 
the stage unnecessarily. There should 
be a reason for every movement. An 
actor sometimes feels conspicuous and 
unnatural standing in one position 
for a long time, but it must be re- 
membered that the attention of the 
audience is never directed solely to 
one person. Disorder would prevail 
if everyone on the stage were free to 
move about as he wished. 

The successful presentation of a 
play calls for as much teamwork as a 
football game. Everyone cannot carry 
the ball or be in the limelight, but all 
must do their individual parts well 
if the result is to be successful. 


EpitortaAL Note: On page 55 you will 
find a working drawing of a model flat, 
which Mr. Upton provided to clarify 
his explanation of the construction 
of this essential piece of permanent 
stage equipment. ‘ 


The articles in this department give successful 
ways to develop creative work in various fields. 





Poetry and Creative Art 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 
Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School, Eudora, Kansas 


provide many opportunities 
for creative work. Illustrating 
poetry is an experience of this type 
which children enjoy. The teacher’s 
task is to encourage the child to see, 
to feel, to hear, and then to inter- 
pret. However, it is obvious that 
children use in their own creative 
efforts the techniques and skills which 
they have learned in more formal pe- 
riods. This article explains how po- 
etry appreciation and creative art 
were integrated in one classroom. 
On a windy March day, “The 
Wind,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
was presented to the pupils. This is 
a poem which appeals to children, 
and they asked to have it read several 
times, repeating the refrain. 
The teacher then remarked that, as 
the poem suggested, they could not 


sy primary art program should 






~~ *-« 





Here are three results of a creative-art experiment. 


see the wind, but could only see and 
feel and hear the things it did. She 
asked the girls and boys to observe 
the ways in which they could tell 
that the wind was blowing. 

The following are typical reports 
made by the children the next day. , 

“Last night Mary was standing on 
a hill. Her dress was blowing out in 
front of her.” 

“I was roller-skating and my scarf 
kept blowing out behind.” 

“I saw a man chasing his hat across 
the street; then mine blew off too.” 

“Mother was hanging out clothes 
and they kept flapping so that she 
could hardly pin them to the line.” 

“Some boys were flying kites.” 

“The flag on the schoolhouse was 
fluttering in the wind.” 

Then the teacher suggested that the 
children draw (Continued on page 60) 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Substitute Teacher, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


Greek and Roman Myths 


I. Here are brief summaries of two 
myths which show that ancient man 
wished he could fly. Read each sum- 
thary and answer the questions that 
follow. 

Daedalus and Icarus were held pris- 
oners by the king of Crete. While 
watching the sea gulls in the air, 
Daedalus thought of a way to escape. 
He used feathers, thread, and wax to 
make two great wings like those of a 
bird and fitted them to his shoulders. 
He found that he could move them 
and leave the ground. Then he made 
a pair of wings for his son, Icarus. 
One day both of them put on their 
wings, rose from the earth, and left 
Crete. However, Icarus flew too near 
the sun and the wax melted, letting 
the wing feathers fall to the earth, 
one by one. Finally he fell into the 
sea and was drowned. Daedalus was 
so overcome with grief that he hung 
up his wings and never tried to fly 
again. 

1. What was Daedalus’ inspiration 
for escape? 

2. What materials did Daedalus use 
in making the great wings? 

3. Supposing that with such wings 
it had been possible to fly, explain 
why the following statement is not 
scientifically accurate: “Icarus flew 
too near the sun and the wax melted.” 


Bellerophon was searching for a 
white horse with beautiful silver 
wings, named Pegasus. Confidently, 
Bellerophon carried a bridle that 
sparkled with bright stones while he 
looked for the wingéd steed. All the 
country folk laughed and asked, “Of 
what use would wings be to a horse?” 
They thought that Bellerophon was 
wasting his time. <A gentle child be- 
came Bellerophon’s friend and helped 
him to keep watch for the flying 
horse. Finally, Bellerophon found 
the steed, bridled him, and rode upon 
his back. Bellerophon and Pegasus 
grew to be very fond of each other 


and went on many long journeys to- 
gether through the air. 

1. Who was Pegasus? 

2. Who was Bellerophon? 

3. Who helped to keep watch for 
the flying horse? 


Il. Match the name of each goddess 
in the numbered list with her special 
province as shown in the lettered list. 
(The Roman name is given first; the 
corresponding Greek name is in par- 
enthesis.) 


1. Flora (Chloris) a. hunting 

2. Ceres (Demeter) b. hearth and 

3. Minerva (Athena) home 

4. Aurora (Eos) c. love 

§. Diana (Artemis) d. flowers 

6. Vesta (Hestia) e. agriculture 

7. Venus (Aphrodite) f. consort of 

8. Juno (Hera) Jupiter 
(Zeus) 


g. useful arts 
h. the dawn 
i. the rainbow 


III. Match the name of each god in 
the numbered list with his» serial 
province *as showin in the * lett red 
lists -(Avoles, Pluto, and Apollo were 
Creek gcds; the uthers are given with 
the Roman uname first, the Greek 
name in paren: thesis.) 


1. Acolus a. commerce 
2. Neptune b. the under- 
(Poseidon ) world 
3. Pluto c. the sea 
4. Saturn (Cronus) d. light, youth, 
§. Jupiter (Zeus) music 
6. Mars (Ares) e. seed-sowing 
7. Apollo f. war 
g. the universe 
h. the winds 


IV. Fill each blank with the word 
or group of words which makes the 
sentence true. 

1. Vulcan was the 
gods. 

2. Human destiny was thought to 
be controlled by the three 


._ of the 





_ EE 





Did you know that in 
its hump the camel 
can store nourishment 


to last for several days? 
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Did you know that 
Mercury wore a wingéd 


hat and wingéd shoes? a "BD 


SEN 








3. Atlas, a Titan, as a punishment 
for warring on Zeus, was forced by 
him to bear the weight of the ___.. 
on his giant shoulders. 

4. Prometheus’ great gift to man- 
kind was _...__., which he stole from 
heaven. 

5. Hercules slew the vulture that 
devoured the vitals of _....., and 
unchained the doomed man. 

6. Zeus gave Pandora a casket con- 
taining all _.___.. 

7. Artemis placed Orion among the 


8. “Sisyphus was doomed to roll an 
immense ........ uphill forever. 

9. Athena aided Perseus im secur- 
ing the head of — 





10. Arachne, who challenged the 
goddess Athena to a contest in weav- 
ing, was changed into a 

11. ..... was the god most re- 
vered by the Greeks. 

12. The Argonauts sought _____ 


V. Define the following terms as used 
in mythology. 


1. nymphs 10. oracle 

2. naiad 11. Cyclops 

3. dryad 12. Muse 

4. oread 13. goddess 

5. immortals 14. demigod 

6. faun 15. deity 

7. centaur 16. monster 

8. dragon 17. Titans 

9. Hydra (For key, see page 60) 


Desert Life 


I. Match each word in the numbered 
list with the correct description in 
the lettered list. 


1. oasis 7. nomads 

2. turban 8. merchant 

3. desert 9. chief 

4. caravan 10. dromedary 

§. Nejd 11. Bactrian camel 
6. dates 


a. a camel having two humps 

b. a tribal leader 

c. a fertile spot in a desert 

d. a camel with one hump 

e. a headdress consisting of a 
square of cloth bound to the head 
and hanging to the shoulders 

f. a tract so barren that it cannot 
support life 

g. one who carries on trade 

h. wandering tribes 

i. a company of desert travelers 

j. fruit of the palm tree 

k. heart of the Arabian peninsula 
geographically and politically 


Il. From the words given below the 
following statements, choose the ap- 
propriate one to fill each blank. You 
may need to use a word more than 
once. 

1. Camels are able to travel for 
days without fresh _.. because 
they can store up a reserve supply in 
special stomach compartments. 


2. Arabs eat - and hard 
bread, and drink - 
3. The two things that Arabs in 


the desert need most are _._._. and 


4. The dwellers in the oasis towns 
weave camel’s hair and sheep’s wool 
ae 

5. Water buckets afte made of 


6. Water bags are made of ____—. 

7. Ditches filled with _. are 
found among the palm trees. 

8. We find houses in oasis 
towns. 

9. The work of breaking camp * 
done by _...___.. 

10. Camels are easily — . 

11. Desert dwellers sleep in in 





= are is called the ship 
of the desert. 
— % ¢ _pomeeneme on the desert in 
the ......, but chilly at - 

14. Camels EES soinall 


15. The camel’s hump is a mass of 
fat and flesh that serves as a reserve 





supply of on long journeys. 
frightened camels dark 
mud water cloth 
milk dates leather 
skins women tents 
daytime surly camel 
food hot night 


(For key, see page 60) 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


OTIS K. RICE 








‘ Did you know that four 
_ freedoms are named in 


the Atlantic Charter? 








War News and Peace Plans 


I. Match each item in the numbered 
list with the explanation given in the 
lettered list. 
1. a dictatorship 
2. a democracy 
3. Mussolini 
4. Teheran 
§. neutral nation 
6. underground movements 
7. Axis satellites 
8. government in exile 
. Partisans 
a. the first of the dictators to fall 
b. a nation which does not fight on 
either side during a war 
¢. a country in which the people 
have no control over their own gov- 
ernment 
d. the city in Iran where Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin met 
e.a group of fighters in Yugo- 
slavia led by Marshal Tito 
f. the small countries which are 
controlled by Germany and Japan, as 
secondary planets revolve around the 
primary planets 
g- a country in which the people 
choose their own leaders and law- 
makers 
h. organizations of people in a sub- 
jugated nation working secretly to 
annoy, thwart, and eventually get rid 
of the conquerors 
i. a government which has moved 
to a friendly country because its own 
land has been overwhelmed by the 
enemy 


\o 


Il. Select the group of words within 
each parenthesis which will make the 
statement correct. 

1, The “Four Freedoms” for which 
we are fighting are freedom (from 
Want, of speech, from government, 
from fear, of religion, from work). 

2. The “Big Four” of the United 
Nations are (Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Anthony 

Chiang Kai-shek, Winston 
Churchill, Joseph Stalin, Viacheslav 
Molotov), 

_3. The leaders of the United Na- 
tions believe that the raw materials 
of the world should be used by (the 
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side which wins the war, the coun- 
tries which had them first, all the 
people in the world). 

4. Some of our statesmen think 
that after the war the best way to 
keep the world at peace will be to 
(destroy the people in enemy coun- 
tries, have soldiers act as an inter- 
national police force, destroy all 
weapons used in war). 

5. In the United States there are 
many persons who believe that, after 


the dictators are overthrown, (the 


people in the Axis countries should 
have a chance to choose a government 
for themselves, so long as it is not 
Fascist in character; we must keep 
and rule all lands we conquer; it does 
not matter what kind of government 
a nation has). 


Ill. From the following list select the 
name which will make each sentence 
correct. There are more names than 
you will need. 

Mark W. Clark 

Joseph Stalin 

Chester W. Nimitz 

Chiang Kai-shek 

Queen Wilhelmina 

Sir Bernard Montgomery 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

George C. Marshall 

Adolf Hitler 

Madame Sun Yat-sen 

Omar N. Bradley 

Claire L. Chennault 

Winston Churchill 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 

Eduard Benes 

James H. Doolittle 

Jan C. Smuts 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek 

Eddie Rickenbacker 

1. The prime minister of Great 

Britain is 





3. .... is the former president 
of Czechoslovakia. 

3. ...... is the leader of the 
Chinese people. 

4. The commander in chief of the 
U.S. Army and Navy is —_.. , 


en ee is the German dictator 
who started the war in Europe. 


Principal, Glasgow School, Glasgow, West Virginia 


6. The Russian premier and head 
of the Russian Army is -........ 

7. ........... is a distinguished Chi- 
nese woman who toured the United 
States in the interest of her people. 

8. The commander of the Amer- 
ican and British forces in western 
Europe is General ____.. 

9, .......... prime minister of the 
Union of South Africa, is a close 
adviser of Winston Churchill. 


European 


I. From the list below, select words 
which correctly complete the sen- 
tences that follow. 


Alps Russia 

Switzerland Rhine 

Scandinavia Strait of Gibraltar 

Balkan Dardanelles 

Danube Bosporus 

1. The most important river in 
southeastern Europe is the —...... 

ae is the largest country 
in Europe. 


3. The great. peninsula, in north- 


western Europe is cailed . 


4. The ..... liaks the Mediter- 


ranean Sez with the Atlantic Ocean: 
» 5, Sutrounded by warring naciors 
in central Europe, deraccratic —.... 
vigorously ‘maintains its neutrality. 

6. ‘The highest mountains in Eu- 
rope are the 

7. A river of western Europe cele- 
brated in legend arid vital to trade 
ee 

8. Turkey controls the —.. 
and the —..... » which are the key 
to the Black Sea. 

9. Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Albania are called the 
aiid _..... countries, 


Il. Select the word or words within 
each parenthesis which will make the 
statement correct. 

1. (Athens, Amsterdam, Rome, 
Stockholm) have been famous for 


their culture since ancient times. 


10. General 
air raid on Tokyo. 
11, _... is the head of the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands in exile. 
12. General became famous 
as the leader of the American avia- 
tors in China known as Flying Tigers. 
13. President Roosevelt decorated 
General —..... for his bravery in 
. leading the forces that landed in 
Italy. (For key, see page’ 60) 


led a daring 


Geography 


2. The capital of the British Em- 
pire is (Glasgow, London, Cardiff). 

3. Frenchmen think that (Mar- 
seilles, Paris, Bordeaux) is the most 
beautiful city in the world. 

4. The southern European country 
which once possessed many colonies 
on the American continents is (Italy, 
Portugal, Spain). 

§. The (Apennines, 
Urals) are sometimes 


“backbone of Italy.” 


Dolomites, 


called the 


Ill. Match each of the European 
place names in the numbered list with 
the correct description in the lettered 
list. 


1. Adriatic Sea 5. Vatican City 


2. Amsterdam 6. Danzig 
3. Geneva 7. Greece 
4. Norway 8. Pyrenees 


a. the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee 

b. a country famous for its fjords 

c. a city now controlled by the 
Nazis, which was created a “free 
city” by the League of Nations 

d. a body of water between Italy 
on one side and Yugoslavia and Al- 
bania on the other 

e. a Dutch city famous for dia- 
mond cutting 

f. a country which produced some 
of the world’s greatest sculpture 

g. the home of the Pope 

h. mountains separating Spain and 
France (For key, see page 60) 








Did you know that the 
English Channel is only 
twenty miles wide at its 


narrowest point? 


GREAT 
BRITAIN 





FRANCE 
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PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Two of the most popular princesses that we 
know about are the daughters of King 
George VI of England—Princess Elizabeth 
and Princess Margaret Rose. 

These modern princesses wear simple 
clothes, and they play lively games and have 
lots of fun. But they have to study a great 
deal, too—subjects like history and govern- 
ment, and languages and mathematics and 
music. They also learn first aid and other 
things that are especially useful to know in 
wartime. On the whole, their lives are not 
so very different from yours. 

_ The little girl in our picture, Maria Theresa, 
had the same position in the Spanish royal 
family of her day that Princess Elizabeth now 
has in England. But how different was the 
life of a princess in the seventeenth century! 


THE ARTIST 


Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velasquez was 
born in Seville in 1599. Following an old 
custom in southern Spain, he took his moth- 
er’s maiden name (pronounced vay-las-keth). 
From the age of thirteen he studied under 
local artists. Later he married the daughter 
of one of his teachers. 

At the age of twenty-three, Diego set off 
for Madrid, where the King lived. One of his 
paintings was seen by the King, who was 
favorably impressed. A year later young 
Velasquez was summoned to paint a portrait 
of His Majesty, King Philip IV, and soon aft- 
er he was made court painter. For forty years 


he had a studio at the palace, where he painted : 


the royal family and the people of the.court.. 


Velasquez was a favored companion of.the . 


King, but his life was not always easy. In 
addition to painting he had to supervise the 
royal palaces and make all the arrangements 
for the King’s retinue when a journey was to 
be taken. 

In 1628-29 the Flemish painter Rubens 
visited for nine months in Madrid. He and 
Velasquez became good friends. At Rubens’ 
suggestion, Velasquez secured royal permis- 
sion to visit Italy, where he spent two years. 
In Venice and later in Rome he learned much 
from his study of Italian masters. 

After his return he painted numerous por- 
traits with pleasing freshness and remarkable 
fidelity to the subjects. He was cheese mas- 
ter to use colors in a way to give a perfect 
illusion of light and air and to produce the 
effect of reality. His “Infanta Maria Theresa” 
has been called @ miracle of paint. 

From 1649 to 1651 he was again in Italy, 
commissioned by Philip to gather paintings 
and sculpture for a Spanish academy of art. 
In 1658 he was knighted. 

While Velasquez was above all a portraitist, 
he also did historical and religious paintings 
and landscapes. His dogs and horses are mar- 
velously lifelike. In all his work, he tried to 
illustrate his motto, “Truth, not painting.” 
He befriended and taught a young artist who 
later became famous—Murillo. 

For nearly two centuries after his death in 
1660, the world did not appreciate the im- 
portance of Velasquez. Now he is recognized 
as one of the great painters of all time and 
the forerunner of the Impressionists. 


INFORMATION ABOUT COLOR MINIATURES OF 
“INFANTA MARIA THERESA” IS ON PAGE 60. 
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VELASQUEZ 
“Infanta Maria Theresa” 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








SPANISH princess was always 
A called infanta. The Infanta 
Maria Theresa looks rather serious, 
doesn’t she? Perhaps her splendid 
gown is heavy and uncomfortable. 
Perhaps she wishes that she could be 
playing with her dog. Her mother, 
the Queen, may have told her to stand 
very still while the artist worked at 
his easel. She shows the dignity and 
pride that a princess of her time was 
taught to have. 

Maria Theresa’s skirt must be very 
difficult to manage. There are hoops 
inside to make it stand out as it does. 
It is. so iarge’.that it fills the width of 
the picturé.”: If you trace the out- 
line of the figure, you will see that it 
forms an irregular pyramid of light 
colors contrasting with the dark, rich 
tones of the background. This out- 
line is more pleasing than a plain tri- 
angle would be. 

At the peak of the pyramid we see 
Maria Theresa’s well-modeled, deli- 
cate head crowned with golden hair. 
How the light makes it shine! Who 
do you suppose arranged it so elabo- 
rately for her? Which is more beau- 
tiful, the face or the gown? Velasquez 
could have flattered the princess, but 
he always tried to tell the truth in his 
pictures. We think he must have been 
fond of her, for he was a kind man 
and had a little daughter of his own. 

The gown is indeed beautiful, with 
its rose and silver striped material 
making an interesting pattern of lines. 
How do the lines slant on the lower 
part of the skirt? On the upper part 
of the skirt and on the bodice? Near 
the neck we see a strong horizontal 
line of velvety black. What sort of 


line is made by the heavy gold neck- 
lace? Notice the rosette of pink and 
gold. Do you see a real rose? 

Maria Theresa was not allowed to 
play lively games, because they were 
not considered proper for a princess, 
No wonder that her smile is not a 
merry one and that her graceful 
hands rest rather languidly on the 
outstretched gown! 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
THE Prapo, Maprip 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Playing the part of a princess or a 
king is often necessary in dramatizing 
historical episodes. On the stage, a 
king is not a king without a crown, 
and a princess must have jewels. 

For dramatic effects we need bold, 
showy jewelry. To make necklaces 
and elaborate collars such as the 
Egyptian pharaohs wore, large clay 
beads may be painted, shellacked, and 
strung on thin wire. For gold and sil- 
ver beads, wrap pebbles in gold or sil- 
ver paper and tie with colored strings. 
Model flat beads of papier miaché. 
Other materials that can be used are 
shells, seeds, macaroni, and ribbons. 
Clay, with colored stones imbedded, 
will make a realistic crown. 

For richness of effect and interest- 
ing design, use a variety of sizes, 
shapes, and colors. Contrast groups 
of long, thin, ivory beads (macaroni) 
with large, round, bright beads. 

Today women wear costume jeW- 
elry made of inexpensive stones and 
metals. Such jewelry is often beauti- 
ful in design. It is the art quality, 
rather than the price, that counts. 
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UNITS for MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 





APPROACH 


A. Through pictures; conversation. 
B. Through reading and listening to 


stories and poems. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT 


A. What is a plantation? 

1. Compare it with a farm. 

2. Compare it with a ranch. 

B. Where were the plantations usual- 
ly established? 

C. Who did the work on plantations? 
1. Work of the white people. 

2. Work of the Negroes. 

D. What were the plantation homes? 
1. The colonial mansion. 

2. The homes of the Negroes. 


TOPICS FOR CONVERSATION 


A. Child’s own home or farm. 
B. Farms and ranches. 
C. Early Southern plantations. 
D. Materials used in building South- 
ern mansions. 

At first, crude implements and fur- 
nishings were used, but as the colo- 


A Colonial Plantation 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


TACETTA B. WALKER 
Teacher, Public School, Lucerne, Wyoming 


nists grew richer from selling tobacco, 
they bought furniture in England. 
E. Comparison of those early South- 
ern homes with ours. 

. Heating and lighting. 

. Water. 

. Refrigeration. 

. Verandas. 

Furniture and furnishings. 

. Negro slavery. 

. Education of the Negroes. 

. Treatment by the white people. 

. Why the Southerners used slaves. 
G. Amusements of Southerners. 

H. Travel of early Southern people. 
I. Clothing of early Southerners. 

J. Food and how it was obtained. 


VN AVM bene 


TEACHING SITUATIONS 


A. Making a diorama of a plantation. 
1. Planning location of mansion, 
fields, and Negroes’ quarters. 

2. Planning the construction of the 
houses. 

B. Dressing dolls to represent people 
of that period. 

C. Writing compositions, stories, and 
letters about plantation life. 

D. Giving a program for parents. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Finding pictures of plantations. 
B. Discussing the pictures. 
C. Building a colonial mansion. 


D. Making tobacco fields and river. 
E. Building quarters for the Negroes. 
F. Constructing boat, coach, horses. 
G. Dressing colonial dolls. 

H. Dressing Negro dolls. 

I, Making curtains for the house. 

J. Planning a Southern meal. 

K. Writing compositions. 

L. Composing an invitation to a ball. 
M. Writing a dialogue between two 
Negroes in a field, telling how tired 
they are, or how good or bad their 
masters or overseers are to them. 

N. Composing a letter from a colo- 
nial child to an old friend in England 
telling about life in the new country. 
O. Learning Negro spirituals. 

P. Reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
stories and poems about the South. 
Q. Working out a little play based 
on plantation life. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


Parents were invited to visit the 
plantation and listen to the play. 
After the play, tea was served by two 
girls dressed in colonial costumes. 





OVERVIEW 


A, Aim, 

This unit was planned to meet a 
definite need existing among rural 
children, but it would be helpful to 
town and city children as well. To 
most rural children, banks are rather 
remote. For this reason, when the 
subject of banking is considered in 
school, it is likely to seem abstract 
and therefore uninteresting. 

To participate in a unit patterned 
as nearly as possible on actual bank- 
ing procedure will contribute in a 
worth-while way to the general prac- 
tical and cultural training of any 
child, anywhere. 

B. Subject-matter outline. 
1, What does a bank do for us? 

@) It acts as a clearinghouse for 
the community. 

b) It serves as an agency to lend 
us money for furthering our enter- 
prises. 

c) It is a safe place for keeping 
our surplus cash. 

2. How are banks organized? 

@) Assets; liabilities. 

b) Capital; surplus. 

3. What are some of the forms neces- 
sary for operating a bank? 

4) Signature cards. 


b) Deposit slips. 

c) Checks. 

d) Notes. 

¢) Mortgages. 

f) Statements. 

&) Depositors’ bankbooks. 

hb) Ledgers. 
PROCEDURE 


A. Initiating activities. 
1. One or two lesson periods were 
spent in discussing banking in gener- 
al, creating an interest and a desire to 
Participate in the unit. 
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The Farmer Goes Banking 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


LYNN C. CHAMBERS 
Teacher, Roseland School, Henry County, Missouri 


2. Another two or three periods were 
devoted to hectographing necessary 
blank forms, all bearing the heading 
“Our School Bank.” The bank, placed 
in the library corner, was complete 
with plywood teller cage and coin 
trays. Play money was used. (If this 
is not already available, it can be 
made by the pupils as a handwork 
correlating activity.) 

3. We considered how long the unit 
should run, and we decided to have 
each of twelve school weeks represent 
a calendar month. A different pupil 
was to act as banker each “month.” 
The retiring banker stayed on for a 
day to help the new incumbent with 
the various procedures. 

4. Each pupil “inherited” (from the 
teacher) a forty-acre tract of land, 
improved but not stocked; a house, 
unfurnished; and fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in cash. After operating what- 
ever form of enterprise he chose for 
the twelve-month period, the pupil 
was to take inventory and see whether 
his capital had increased. The bank 
was to furnish a monthly statement 
of his account. 

5. Some of the boys decided to re- 
main bachelors and thus (according 
to their theory!) reduce living costs. 
Two of the girls decided to be spin- 
sters, operating a poultry farm. Oth- 
ers decided to form partnerships and 
thus have more capital with which to 
work. Some went in for gardening, 


others for sheep-raising, and still oth- 
ers for dairying. All did business, of 
course, with the local bank. Each 
pupil kept books on his particular 
enterprise. - 

B. Developing activities. 

1. Agriculture and science. 

a) Studying breeds of dairy cattle, 
poultry, sheep, and other animals. 

5) Studying crop rotation. 

c) Marketing and feeding live- 
stock. 

d) Planning gardens and orchards. 

e) Finding prices of farm machin- 
ery. 

f) Learning to recognize terms for 
quantitative measurement on farms— 
gallon, bushel, ton, span, hand, team, 
herd, flock, and so on. 

&) Making rag-doll seed testers. 
2. Language arts. 

a) Writing business letters. 

6) Making vocabulary lists per- 
taining to the activity. 

c) Writing summaries of individu- 
al projects. 

d) Reporting orally on activities. 
3. Arithmetic. 

4) Making the bank forms. 

b) Keeping ledgers. 

c) Sending monthly statements. 

d) Writing checks. 

¢) Borrowing money at different 
rates of interest. 

f) Figuring farm income and ex- 


tures. 
&) Budgeting. 


4. Social science. 

a) Studying financial panics in 
American history. 

5) Analyzing and reading good 
farm magazines. 

¢) Discussing the close connection 
between agriculture and banking in 
the western and midwestern sections 
of the United States. 

d) Discussing the advantages and 
disadvantages of living in a rural 
area. (This might be in the form of 
a debate, correlated with language.) 
5. Art and handicraft. 

4) Making the teller’s cage. 

5) Making play money. 

¢) Furnishing and decorating farm 


d) Beautifying home grounds, 

¢) Making salt-and-flour maps of 
farms. 
C. Culminating activities. 
1. Giving an exhibit of books kept, 
inventories, canceled checks, bank- 
books, and so forth, 
2. Inviting parents to hear pupils 
tell about the unit. 


ESSENTIAL LEARNINGS 


A. An understanding of the interde- 
pendence of farmer and banker. 

B. An understanding of certain social 
and economic problems of our time. 
C. An appreciation of farming as a 
vocation, 

D. A recognition of the need to be 
businesslike in any matters involving 
money or other symbols of value. 

E. A practical knowledge of how to 
use the bank. 


AuTHor'’s Note: The following Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins, published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, will 
with material from farm journals and 
various books, be found Ipful: No. 
1553F, “Planning and Recording Fam- 
ily Expenditures”; No, 1564F, “Farm 
Budgeting”; No. 1738F, “Farmhouse 
Plans”; No. 1087F, “Beautifying the 
Farmstead.” 








STORIES 





TO READ 





Billie and the Brownie 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


In this whimsical story, Billy draws (and very badly 
too) a brownie, who steps off the paper to become his 
companion in a series of pleasant little adventures. 


uty looked at the brownie he 
B was drawing, and frowned. 

One eye was crooked, that was 
certain; the ears weren't the same 
size, and the feet didn’t match. “Per- 
haps I can fix that eye a little,” Billy 
said, reaching for an eraser. 

“Well, if you can, hurry and get it 
done,” said a small, cross voice. 

Billy looked around. “Who said 
that?” he asked. 

“I did,” the voice answered, “and 
don’t look all over the room, either. 
I'm right here before your eyes, on 
the paper. You've been working on 
me long enough to know who I am. 
I'm getting tired of waiting to be 
finished.” 

“Why, you're the brownie!” cried 
Billy. “But you can’t talk. You are 
only a drawing.” 

“Is that so?” said the irritated 
brownie. “Well, I can talk, for I'm 
doing it. I wish you'd hurry and fin- 
ish me so that I can be on my way.” 

“On your way? Where to?” 

“T haven’t decided yet, but it will 
be interesting.” The brownie squint- 
ed his crooked eye at Billy and said, 
“Do you want to come along?” 

“I'd love to,” Billy answered. 

“All right,” said the brownie, as 
he stepped off the paper, “let’s get 
started.” 

He hobbled quickly across the room 
and out the front door. “I do wish 
you had made my feet the same size,” 
he said. “As it is, I shall not get 
around as fast as I'd like to.” 

“I'm sorry,” Billy murmured. He 
saw that the brownie stumbled a 
little now and then. 


They went out into the garden, 
and the brownie climbed up a holly- 
hock stalk and sat in a red blossom 
with his legs hanging over the edge. 
A breeze swayed him gently. “Oh, 
this is fun!” he exclaimed in delight. 
“I can see ever so far.” 

Billy was too big for a hollyhock, 
so he climbed a cherry tree. From 
there he could look over a wall into 
the next garden. A little girl was 
swinging in a rope swing fastened to 
an apple branch. Her golden curls 
were flying and she was laughing. 

“Oh, brownie,” said Billy, “let’s go 
over and swing with that little girl! 
You could sit on my shoulder and 
you'd really have fun then.” 

Billy climbed down, and so did the 
brownie, but the brownie stamped his 
bigger foot hard on the ground. “No 
girls for me,” he said firmly. “I 
don’t like girls.” 

“But you haven't even seen this 
one,” replied Billy. 

“IT don’t care,” the brownie pouted, 
“I don’t want to see her. If youd 
rather be with her than with me, 
why, go right over.” 

“No,” Billy answered, “I’m respon- 
sible for you and I'll stay with you.” 

He was going to say more, but just 
then the brownie dropped flat and put 
first one ear and then the other to 
the ground to listen. 

“What is it?” Billy asked. 
you hear something?” 

“Band music!” answered the brown- 
ie. “But I can’t tell which direction 
it is coming from, because you didn’t 
make my ears the same size.” With 
a sigh, he added, “It’s just too bad. 


“Do 
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I love band music, and now I can’t 
tell where to go to find it.” 
“That’s easy,” Billy assured him. 
“If it’s band music, it must mean 
that the soldiers are parading in the 
park. I know the way—come on.” 
They started toward the park, but 
before they had gone far Billy had to 
pick up the brownie, whose unequal- 
sized feet made walking hard for him. 
As they went along, Billy hoped that 
the little girl had heard the music so 
that she would go to the park too. 
The music grew louder, and soon 
Billy and the brownie were right be- 
side the band. My, how that brownie 
enjoyed the music! He clapped his 
hands and tossed his head and stamped 


his small foot, keeping time. Billy, 
playing he was a soldier, marched up 
and down until he was very tired. 

Finally they sat down on a park 
bench to rest. The brownie put his 
head on Billy’s knee and soon they 
were both asleep. 

While they dreamed in the sun- 
shine, something happened. When the 
brownie awoke he looked at his feet, 
and he felt of his ears, and then he 
pulled Billy’s hair to wake him. 
“Look!” he shouted in delight. “Look 
at my feet and my ears. They aren’t 
uneven any more; they are all right!” 

Billy opened his eyes and looked 
at the brownie in surprise. “That’s 
true,” he (Continued on page 59) 





Pebble- Picker 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


John ieered at Dick’s interest in stones, but Ruth had 
a different thought. After learning more about this 
fascinating hobby, they both joined the pebble-pickers. 


H, HO!” laughed John. “Look 
O at the pebble-picker.” He 

pointed to Dick, who was ex- 
amining a tiny stone he had just 
found. “What does he do with his 
pebbles? I’ve seen him pick them up 
lots of times.” 

“He is collecting them,” answered 
Ruth. “He finds all the different 
kinds he can, and keeps them on his 
hobby shelf.” 

“Do you call that a hobby?” jeered 
John. “What kind of hobby is that? 
Collecting stones! Why, there can’t 
be any fun in that. Most stones are 
the same.” 

“But you collect match books, 
don’t you?” asked Ruth. 

“Sure I do. I have about fifty of 
them. They are all different, too.” 

Ruth didn’t say anything, but 
when they reached Dick’s house, she 
called, “Dick, may we come in to see 
your stones?” 

“T don’t want to see his old stones,” 
protested John. But Ruth insisted, so 
he finally followed her. 

In Dick’s room, on a long white 
shelf, were rows of stones, marching 
along like soldiers. Each stone was 
placed on a square of cardboard that 
told the name of the stone, and the 
place where Dick or someone else had 
found it. 

“Goodness!” said John. “Are there 
as many different stones as this?” 

Dick laughed. “These are only a 
few of the many kinds of stones that 
there are in the world. If you are 
interested in stones, why not call on 
Captain Barnes, who lives around the 


corner? He’s the one who started me 
on this hobby. He helps a lot, too, 
for when I don’t know the name of 
a stone, he always does.” 

John was looking at the collection. 
He picked up a clear pink pebble. 
“Mother has some of this rosy quartz 
in her rock garden. I wonder whether 
she will spare me a piece.” 

The next hour went quickly. John 
found out that granite is made up of 
several kinds of minerals, and varies 
in color, usually being whitish, gray, 
or red, and containing silvery specks 
of mica. Some of the granite he saw 
was coarse, and some was so fine that 
it looked like pepper and salt. 

“Sometimes the kinds of rock that 
are fused to make up granite are 
found in layers,” explained Dick. 
“Such a formation is called gneiss. 
That sounds like n-i-c-e, but it is 
spelled g-n-e-i-s-s.” 

“What was the stone you found 
today?” asked John. 

“It was a garnet.” He showed the 
red stone, a handsome one. 

“Isn't that valuable?” asked Ruth. 

“No. There is a precious garnet 
which is transparent, but there are so 
many of these around here that they 
are crushed and used on the roads. 
Haven’t you been over to the garnet 
mine? This stone came from there. 
I have more. Would you like one? 

“Yes, thanks,” John replied. “!'ll 
start my collection with it.” 

“So you're going to be a pebbie- 
picker, too,” teased Ruth. “Well, 
it’s not a bad idea. I think I'll be 


one myself.” 
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Miss Piggie Clementine 
BONNIE VAUGHN 


This hilarious and lively ranch story with its unexpect- 
ed climax will interest children of any age, and will 
also furnish good subjects for illustrative drawings. 


playing house. Their older broth- 
er Jerry had stopped in for a 
few minutes, before riding out on the 
range to herd the cattle. 
“This is the day we get the pig, 

Get the pig, get the pig. 

This is the day we get the pig—" 
sang Lucy joyously. 

“Say, Jerry,” she broke off in her 
singing, “what does our pig look like 
and how big is she? When do you 
think Ed will get back with her?” 

Jerry, carefully whittling out the 
second link of a wooden chain, did 
not answer. 

“Jerry, Jerry, I asked you when 
you thought Ed would get back with 
our pig Clementine. Didn't you hear 
me?” insisted Lucy impatiently. 

“Sure, sure. I heard you all right. 
The trouble with you is you ask too 
many questions when a fellow’s busy. 
But about Ed, now,” he continued. 
“Dad says he’s the most unpredict- 
able hired man he ever saw.” 

“Un-pre-dict-able? What in the 
world is that?” demanded Lucy, who 
was putting a doll dress on a sleepy- 
eyed yellow cat. 

“Why, it means you can't tell 
what he’s going to do next, or when 
he'll get back when he goes over to a 
neighbor’s to get a pig that some kids 
have bought.” 

“With our own moncy that we 
earned ourselves,” proudly proclaimed 
Barbara, who was busy sewing on a 
doll dress. 

“Well,” said Jerry, “I've got to be 
starting now. If Ed’s as slow as he 
generally is, Pll be back in plenty of 
time to see the triumphal entry of 
Miss Piggie Clementine.” 

Late that afternoon Ed came driv- 

ing the wagon into the yard. “Well, 
here's your pig delivered, all safe and 
sound,” he called out to Barbara and 
Lucy—and he began to whistle a live- 
ly tune. 
_ The girls watched Ed get down 
trom the wagon, walk across the 
yard, and open the little door of the 
pen in which were several other pigs. 
Then he unloaded the new black and 
white spotted pig and, turning her 
loose, started to drive her along to 
her new quarters. 

Clementine walked along sedately 
a tew steps. Then, apparently, she 
decided to do something different. 
She turned sharply to the right and 
scampered away briskly in an attempt 
to see more of the great world. 


L and her sister Barbara were 
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She grunted, and then squealed 
loudly, her ears flapping as she hurried 
over the soft ground on her short 
little legs, leaving behind her a trail 
of footprints in the mud. 

Ed raced after the runaway. But 
when he tried to take hold of her, he 
found that nature had provided no 
handles by which the plump little pig 
could be easily held. Her hair was 
too short, her tail was too short and 
curly, and her ears were too smooth. 

Meanwhile Clementine continued 
running, now in half circles, now in 
straight lines, weaving odd-looking 
patterns in the sticky mud. 

Maggie, the hired girl, eager to 
help, joined in the chase, forgetting 
that she was carrying a bucket partly 
full of eggs. Now, with a sudden 
change of direction, Clementine came 
running directly at her and dodged 
between her feet. 

The collision upset Maggie, bowl- 
ing her over into the mud and break- 
ing the eggs in the process. Maggic 
screamed. 

“Old Smarty!” she yelled crossly 
at Ed. “Now see what you did!” 

But Ed was too busy to reply. 

By this time Barbara and Lucy, 
both barefooted, were trying their 
best to catch the slippery pig. They 
could not help laughing when they 
saw Maggie get up from the ground, 
her hands black with mud and orna- 
mented with yellow from the broken 
eggs. Her hair was mussed up, and 
there was a big smudge of mud on 
her blue calico dress. Impatiently she 
brushed her hair away from her eyes, 
leaving her face looking as though 
the young porker herself might have 
traveled across it. 

Ed, in his excitement, began yelling 
like a wild Indian, as though he 
thought that noise and plenty of it 
would bring the runaway pig to her 
senses, causing her to turn around 
and amble obediently into her pen. 

But, instead, the rest of the pigs— 
big, little, and middle-sized—re- 
sponded to the call of freedom and 
came streaming out through the open 
door of the pen! 

“Heavens to Betsy!” panted Ed in 
alarm. “What would your pa say if 
he came adrivin’ into the yard now! 
I gotta stop those pigs from comin’ 
out.” 

He left Maggie and the girls chas- 
ing the original runaway while he 
rushed to stop the outflowing stream 
of pigs, at the same time continuing 
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to yell as loudly and as wildly as 
breath would permit. Then he jerked 
off his hat, waving it vigorously to 
call attention to the fact that he was 
coming. 

This, of course, only hastened the 
pigs’ exodus. Ed reached the almost 
empty pen just as a fat old sow, who 
had broken out of her section of the 
pen, was starting to come out. She 
squeezed through the opening, and 
with loud asthmatic grunts went 
forth to view the wide and boundless 
prairie, free from restricting bars. 

In the meantime Shep, a ranch dog, 
had joined in with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. He loved nothing better 
than a good chase—cats, chickens, 
pigs, anything that could run! His 
excited barks came from the far side 
of the dense tamarack hedge that sep- 
arated the yard from the orchard. 
Loud squealing there showed that 
some luckless pig had felt his sharp 
teeth. 

By this time there were pigs here, 
pigs there, pigs all over the place, it 
seemed. 

Jerry, driving up the cattle, soon 
had a stampede on his hands, for two 
pigs squeezed under the gate near the 
watering tanks and ran through the 
herd, scattering cows and calves right 
and left. 

John, the older hired man at the 
ranch, came running out of the barn 
to see what the commotion was 
about. Just at that moment two lit- 
tle pigs came around the corner and 
dashed into the barn. John quickly 
rolled the large door shut and made 
them prisoners. 

Barbara and Lucy raced hither and 
thither helping in the chase and 
shrieking with delight at this unex- 
pected fun. 

A puzzled spectator was Walter 
Jenson, a rather cranky old fellow, 
who did odd jobs about the ranch and 
who lived in a small shanty facing 
the yard. He stood outside the door 
of his small house surveying the ex- 
citing scene and trying to figure out 


what was going on, anyway. “That 
Ed” was likely to do anything! 

Just then, Clementine, trying to 
get away from Ed, darted through 
the open door of Mr. Jenson’s house 
and went tearing around the room, 
leaving muddy hoofprints, knocking 
furniture over, and mixing things up 
generally. 

“What in the world are you doin’ 
anyhow, Ed? Get that pig outta here, 
do you hear?” thundered the outraged 
Mr. Jenson. 

But Ed did not have time or breath 
for reply as he followed the racing 
pig. At length, with a mighty lunge, 
he caught her! Then, to make cer- 
tain that this time she got back to 
her pen, he picked her up bodily and 
started across the yard with her in 
his arms. Unfortunately, he encoun- 
tered Shep, who was swiftly pursuing 
another pig. As a result, poor Ed 
went down in the mud. And of 
course the runaway escaped, squeal- 
ing with terror. 

By this time, however, Jerry and 
John were free to help catch the pigs. 
With a little teamwork they, together 
with Lucy and Barbara, managed to 
get most of the animals into their 
pen. When Clementine was the only 
one at large, they all closed in on her 
and before long they had her, too, 
safe behind the bars of the pen. 

“Next time, Ed,” advised the usu- 
ally good-natured John, “use a little 
common sense and don’t try to drive 
a pig into a strange pen.” 

Ed looked dejected, but worse was 
to come. 

“This isn’t our pig at all,” expiod- 
ed Jerry. “The one that I picked out 
was all black. This spotted one was 
already sold to Mr. Anderson over 


east. How did you happen to get 
his pig?” 
“Well, I swan!” exclaimed Ed. 


“You did tell me yours was black, 
didn’t you? The folks weren’t to 
home so I had to git it myself. And 
if I didn’t go and bring back the 
wrong pig!” 
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FLEXIBLE Classroom program, 
A with blocks of time allocated 

to broad fields such as lan- 
guage arts, skills and drills, and ma- 
nipulative activities, is as Customary 
now as was the pigeonhole program of 
a decade ago, with fifteen or twenty 
minutes devoted to each subject. Yet 
even now free periods are seldom 
listed for classes above the primary 
grades. 

Teachers explain that visitors, and 
even supervisors, look upon free pe- 
riods as wasted time, believing that 
the children follow their own whims 
and accomplish little or nothing of 
tangible value. However, concrete 
evidence of work done will often 
break down this prejudice. 

In one school, this period is known 
as “Interest Time.” Each teacher in 
the school follows a similar routine 
during the period. She sits at her 
desk with a pack of 3” x 5” filing 
cards, each bearing the name of a pu- 
pil. On these she records the sus- 
tained interests of individuals and 
makes brief comments. Not every 
child will be observed every period, 
but within a month one card, at least, 
will be used for each pupil. 

The children know that on the 
day when Interest Time is schedu'ed 
they may bring chemical sets, special 
games, sewing kits, or any hobby ma- 


The Free Period 


FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 
Principal, Elementary School, Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 


terial, to be used independently or 
shared. Only one restriction is placed 
upon them. Comic magazines are 
banned, not because they are disap- 
proved, but because everyone realizes 
that home is the better place to read 
them. 

The teachers show no annoyance 
if screen or similar magazines are 
brought. They have discovered that 
such magazines are liked by much 
younger children than has been sup- 
posed, and as a result of this knowl- 
edge they have been able to guide 
such readers into other literature. 
Books from the school library may be 
read at this time, and textbooks used, 
if desired, but unless a child is en- 
gaged in some project that requires 
research, or a dramatization is in 
progress, few choose to read during 
this period. 

School materials, such as clay or 
wood, may be used provided the pu- 
pils get them. They know that they 
must not ask the teacher to leave her 


desk but that they may go to her for 
help or with questions. They realize 
that she is taking notes in order to 
help them later or to understand 
what they like to do, and that these 
records go into their individual en- 
velopes. 

These envelopes contain samples of 
the pupils’ best work, creative ex- 
pression, or any other material that 
is personal. Teachers use the contents 
of a child’s envelope when discussing 
him with his parents, the psycholo- 
gist, or any other person who has a 
particular interest in him. A brief 
report of such conferences is kept in 
the envelope. Parents appreciate the 
understanding shown by the teachers, 
as is evidenced by the following typ- 
ical comment: “I would have marked 
his report card exactly as she did.” 

Following the suggestions made by 
Dr. Fisher of Vassar, the teachers ask 
themselves such questions as: 

What does the child dislike; avoid 
doing? How does he show this? 





What causes him to lose his equi- 
librium or get “upset”? 

How does he comfort himself? By 
blaming others? Sucking his thumb? 
Pouting? 

At what dos he laugh? 

The principal or supervisor finds 
the records invaluable when questions 
come up about a particular child, for 
she can read the comments and, if 
necessary, call in the teacher to am- 
plify them or to clarify points. In- 
terest records made in wartime should 
be doubly valuable when compared 
with those made after peace has re- 
turned, for many of them show the 
impact of the unsettled conditions of 
the home and of the world. 

Some observations of teachers have 
been tabulated. They indicate that 
generally pupils begin by engaging in 
activities alone or with only one or 
two friends. As the term progresses, 
congenial groups having similar inter- 
ests are formed, such as a camera 
club, a stamp club, airplane-model 
groups, Red Cross groups, and a 
shadow-play club. Some of these 
continue for weeks, while others last 
only a few days. Some pupils like to 
use the period to tidy the room and 
their own desks. Leadership and fol- 
lowership emerge early and give the 
teacher insight that might otherwise 
be delayed. 





Two Questionnaires for You 


ELIZABETH WEITMAN 
Teacher, Seth Low Junior High School, New York, N.Y. 


How War-Conscious Is Your Classroom? 


1. Have you set aside a definite time for the purchase of War 
Stamps and War Bonds? Is class interest maintained? 

2. Do your pupils individually and as a group co-operate in taking 
home messages from government agencies? 

3. Are your pupils careful to save paper and materials? Do they 


collect scrap, tin, paper, and fat? 


4. Do the children serve as junior wardens, messengers, and so on? 
5. Have you a class newspaper, clipping bureau, or bulletin board, 


emphasizing war achievements? 


6. Have you availed yourself of the governmental agency services 
that distribute war posters to schools? 

7. Do you imbue your pupils with the feeling that lip service is not 
enough, that they must be active and do their share in a practical way? 

8. Do you include current events in your class discussions? 

9. Have you made a definite attempt to present the significance of 
(a) rationing, (b) inflation, (c) morale, (d) the home front, (e) 


global peace? 


10. Do you correlate your study of geography, history, composi- 
tion, and literature with the war effort? 
11. Have you invited speakers to address your class on subjects re- 


lated to the war? 


12. Do you emphasize the efficacy of community effort? 

13. Do your pupils write letters to local men in the armed forces? 

14. Do you permit feelings of hatred for wartime enemies to domi- 
nate expressional activities in your schoolroom? 

15. Have your pupils planned for and carried out some project to 
raise money for the Junior Red Cross? 

16. Have your pupils collected books to be sent to the camps? 

17. Have you impressed upon the children the thought that “they 
also serve” who educate themselves for a free and strong America? 
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How Safe Is Your Classroom? 


1. Do you keep your class pointer and your window stick in a def- 
inite place, and out of the way of passing children? 
2. In rainy weather, do you set aside an out-of-the-way spot for 


umbrellas? 


3. Are all your charts and maps rolled or folded, and put away? 

4. If you have any hanging flowerpots, are they hung securely, and 
high enough so that no one bumps into them? 

§. Have you any jars and vases, on shelves or on top of cupboards, 


that are not safely balanced? 


6. Are there any broken inkwells in children’s desks? 
7. Do you immediately notify the proper person to have broken 


window panes replaced? 


8. Do you ever leave an open penknife on your desk? 

9. Is a sign displayed prominently in your room, in case of your 
absence, informing the substitute where to take the class, if there is 
(a) an air-raid drill, (b) a fire drill? 


10. Do your pupils know exactly what to do and where to go in 


case of a fire alarm? 


11. Are all fire hazards in your schoolroom eliminated? Does your 


door open out, as it should? 


12. Have you a first-aid kit in your desk? 
13. Do you permit children to leave their textbooks on the floor, or 


in the aisles? 


14. Do you permit children to stick their heads out of the window? 

15. Are your pupils permitted to sit with their feet in the aisles? 

16. Do you make certain, after removal of bulletin-board items, 
that all thumbtacks are accounted for? 

17. Do you frequently check the wires and screws that hold your 


pictures? 


18. Do you keep Safety First uppermost in your mind? 
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HILDREN want to be needed, 

Just as many an adult has que- 

ried, “What can I do to aid in 

this war?” so our girls and boys have 
asked, “How can we help?” 

One understanding teacher came 
to her supervisor with the question, 
“Tust what can the elementary school 
give concretely to the war effort, and 
what can I, an  elementary-school 
teacher, do to aid in this work? 

“The pupils do buy War Stamps 
and War Bonds, help in the harvest- 
ing of crops, serve as junior air-raid 
wardens, have school Victory Gar- 
dens, and so on. But in the light of 
individual and community needs, it 
seems that a study of Civilian Protec- 
tion—the work of the average pupil 
of the school and the citizens of the 
school community—would have con- 
crete and far-reaching values.” With 
the problem definitely realized, the 
teacher, Mrs. Faye Gribble of the 
Mountain View School, co-operating 
with her supervisor, carried out the 
following unit on Civilian Protec- 
tion. 

The community consists of a rural 
area and a small unincorporated town, 
with an estimated total pepulation of 
about three thousand. In many fam- 
ilies, both father and mother are em- 
ployed, and the younger children are 
left in the care of the older ones. A 
large number of the fathers work sev- 
eral miles from their homes and, with 
other men in the armed forces, the 
responsibility in an air raid would rest 
more and more on the women and on 
children of junior-high-school age. 
A great deal of the necessary knowl- 
edge can be grasped by the children, 
and much of it can be carried to the 
parents by the pupils if they appre- 
ciate the scope of the problem. 

There is no central local organ- 
ization through which Civilian Pro- 
tection authorities or other agencies 
can give out information except the 
school or the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. This fact, together with the 
scarcity of newspapers in the commu- 
nity, makes the dissemination of vital 
news a more important function of 
the school than would otherwise be 
the case, 

This activity was planned by and 
for an eighth grade. It was a direct 
outgrowth of the study of the “Air- 
Raid Protection Program” chart, 
tules, and organization for Kern 
County Schools, which was prepared 
and distributed by the county super- 
intendent. This chart formed the 
basis for class discussion and also fur- 
nished authentic factual material. A 
great deal of informat.on and helpful 
material was obtained from the news- 
Papers, bulletins issued by the Civilian 
Protection Office, motion pictures, 


current magazines, seed catalogues, 
the American Red Cross First Aid 
Text-Book, and other sources. 


In the preliminary discussion of the 
unit, .ome pertinent questions were 
asked by the children. Upon these it 
Was possible to build an acceptable 


sequer They asked, for example: 
What \s Civilian Protection? Why 
are d 


uts and blackouts necessary? 
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A UNIT FOR UPPER GRADES 


GLENDA L. LIDDELL 


Supervisor of Social Studies and Science, Public Schools, 
Kern County, California 


What community activities should school children perform 


in connection with Civilian Protection? 


This unit tells 


how the question was answered in an eighth-grade class. 


Why should eighth-graders study Ci- 
vilian Protection? How much should 
we know about first aid? Are food 
rationing and Victory Gardens part 
of the Civilian Protection Program? 
What can eighth-graders do to aid in 
the Civilian Protection Program? 

Using these questions as a_ basis, 
the following outline for the unit 
was developed. 

CONTENT 

A. Civilian Protection—meaning and 
or ganization, 
1. A definition for Civilian Protec- 
tion. 
2. The organization of the Civilian 
Protection Program. 

a) State organization. 

b) County organization. 

¢) Local school organization. 
3. The vastness of the field of Civil- 
ian Protection. 
B. Blackouts and dimouts. 
1. “Blackout” and “dimout™ defined. 
2. The necessity for compliance with 
orders from the War Department. 
3. How to comply with the blackout 
orders. 

a) At home. 

b) On the highway. 
4. How to comply with the dimout 
regulations for porch light, yard 
lights, barn lights, and the like. 
§. An intensive study of the black- 
out and dimout rules for the county. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


C. First aid and home nursing. 

1. What first aid is; the need for 
knowing simple facts of first aid. 

2. First aid that an cighth-grader 
should know. 

a) The necessity of treating, and 
the treatment for, shock. 

b) How to stop bleeding. 

(1) Pressure points. 
(2) How to use a tourniquet. 
¢c) How to apply simple splints, 
and the need for applying them be- 
fore moving a fracture case. 

d) Treating cuts and bruises. 

e) Treating burns. 

f) How to make and use a stretch- 
er, and how to carry persons variously 
injured (boys). 

3. Home nursing 
grader should know. 

a) How to take a person’s temper- 


that an eighth- 


ature; what is normal temperature, 
and what constitutes a dangerous 
condition. 


b) How to care for a sick person. 
(1) Exclusion of persons from: 
the sickroom. 

(2) Study of invalid diet. 
(3) Study of sickroom needs, 
such as comfort, fresh air, san- 
itation, and proper disposal of 
infected articles. 
4. Slight illnesses and how to care for 
them. Realization of the serious re- 
sults that may follow when such ill- 
nesses are not properly cared for. 





Raising poultry is an excellent way to help in the war effort. 


A STUDY OF CIVILIAN PROTECTION 


5. How to make a bed with a sick 
person in it, and how to care for the 
room (girls). 

6. A simple home first-aid kit—its 
contents and use of each article. 

D. Rationing. 

1. What it is and why we have it. 
2. What articles are rationed, what 
substitutes we can use, and how they 
can be used. 

3. How point rationing works, and 
how to use points to best advantage. 
4. Necessity of reading the label on 
a can to determine the quality and 
quantity of the food contained in the 
can; also the need for wise buying. 
E. Conservation. 

1. How to take care of what we have. 

a) Clothing and shoes. 

b) Automobiles. 

¢) Electrical appliances. 

2. The importance of “Eat it up, wear 
it out, make it do, and do without.” 
F. Victory Gardens and nutrition, 

1. Why Victory Gardens are neces- 
sary. 

2. The garden and the family. 

a) What to plant in relation to the 
size of the family. 

b) What to plant in relation to 
the likes and dislikes of the family. 
3. The various ways of preserving the 
food raised in the garden: canning, 
drying, and freezing. 

4. Menus for the three daily meals, 
illustrating how to maintain health. 
§. The advisability of raising chick- 
ens and rabbits in the back yard. 

6. The five classes of foods. 

7. Foods essential for good health. 


ACTIVITIES 
A. Prepared individual notebooks on 


the facts learned and 
class conferences. 


discussed in 
This activity was 
integrated with penmanship, spelling, 
art (covers with a C.P. design), and 
reading. 

B. Made a chart of the school build- 
ing showing air-raid shelters and fire 
equipment. 

C. Made a map of the district show- 
ing the location of the various air- 
raid sector headquarters. 

D. Assembled a home first-aid kit as 
suggested by the school doctor. 

E. Made a bulletin-board display of 
the clippings brought in by the mem- 
bers of the class. 


OUTCOMES 


A. A realization by the children that 
every citizen on the home front 
should be interested and active. 

B. A realization that children can 
and should find a place in Civilian 
Protection. 

C. A realization of the need for per- 
sonal responsibility to the group. 

D. A realization of the interdepend- 
ence of the home front and the battle 
front. 

E. An investigation into the organi- 
zation of our own school for meeting 
war emergencies. 

F. A request by several pupils for 
permission to attend the adult class 
in Civilian Protection. They showed 
a comprehensive grasp of the subject 
and contributed some worth-while 
thoughts to the discussions. 
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Installing a new Studebaker-built Cyclone engine in a test 
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Studebaker presents miniature color prints 
of the Flying Fortress 


HIS isa peaceful view of a Flying Fortress trav- 


cell for a six-hour test run. 


eling over the sea at sunrise. Of, course, all 
Americans realize that the Flying Fortress is one of 
our Country's most important warplanes, known 
as the B-17 bomber. 


It was developed by the Boeing Aircraft Com- 
pany, and its engines by Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration. However, when America entered the 
war, huge quantities of airplane engines were 
needed and Studebaker was asked to build these 
Wright Cyclone engines for the Fortress. For an 
idea of the amount of power these engines must 
supply, the Fortress weighs about 25 tons and car- 
ries 5 tons of bombs. It is operated by a crew of 
ten men and flies as high as six miles above the 
earth, often at speeds of 300 or more miles per hour. 


This power is supplied by four engines which 
combine to furnish about 4,800 horsepower—or 


an amount equal to the combined power of 60 
average automobiles. Each engine contains about 
8,000 precision-made parts and there are tens of 
thousands of separate inspections before a single 
engine is completed. 

Studebaker, world’s oldest manufacturer of high 
way transportation equipment, built automobiles 
and trucks before the war. We are proud of this 
wartime assignment. 

Teachers may find this information about the 
plane and its engines useful for classroom assig®™ 
ments. The picture was painted for a Studebaker 
advertisement by Frederick Tellander, a distit 
guished Chicago painter. Additional informatio® 
or copies of these pages may be secured by reques- 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
South Bend 27, Indiana 
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A WAVE DOLL 


FOR ALL GRADES 


THELMA MORELAND 


H' RE is a paper doll dressed to look like a WAVE. 


[This is the third in a series representing women; .-** »*. : 
in the service of our country.] Fler official title is a long? “.2%." 4+ 


one: Women’s Reserve, United States Naval Reserve— 
Women Appointed for Voluntary Emergency Service. 
Can you pick out the name WAVES in that title? 

When you make the doll, color her uniform dark blue. 
Put a light blue anchor on each side of the collar. The 
hat has a blue brim and a white or blue crown; the 
blouse may be white or medium blue and the tie black; 
the gloves are white, the shoes black. Her black bag is 
on a long strap that crosses from her right shoulder to 
her left side. Her hair may be light or dark. 

If you made the WAC doll [ given in THE INstRUCTOR 
for January 1944] and the WAFS doll [in the February 
1944 issue], put them with the WAVE doll and you will 
have an attractive trio which you can use in many inter- 
esting ways. 
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USEFUL MATS 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ESTHER M. ANDERSON 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Phillips Grade School, Phillips, Wisconsin 


HE paper mats illustrated on this page had a practical value. 

The children took them home and placed them on the floor 
near an outside door as mats on which to put rubbers or ga- 
loshes. Then persons coming into the house would not need to 
“track” the floor and rugs. 

The teacher’s purpose in making this a class handwork project 
was twofold—first, to provide opportunity to use the inch and 
two of its fractional parts ('2” and 4”), and second, to give 
practice in originating a design. This integration of art and 
arithmetic pleased the pupils, and resulted in some useful mats. 

The first mats we made represented rag rugs woven on a loom. 
[See the illustration below.] We used 12” x 18” construction 
paper. With a ruler, two inches were measured from each end, 
and this was marked off at 4” intervals to be cut into fringe 
later on. The space between was marked off into stripes, either 
1” or %” wide. The rugs were then colored with wax crayons, 
and fringe was cut. The children took care to have the colored 
stripes in the same position on each half of the mat. 

Some of the children had watched their mothers make hooked 
rugs and braided rag rugs, and they thought they would like to 
duplicate them on paper. They used rulers in marking off these 
designs aiso. [An example of a braided rug appears in the upper 
lert corner $f chis page, and an example of a hooked rug is below 
it.[ ‘Lhe finished mats were rubbed with a piece of paper to 
spread the wax evenly and to make them waterproof. 
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DRAWING PICTURES OF ACTIVITIES IN 


STEP DRAWINGS FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


AST night was very cold, but to- 
L day the sun shines bright and 
warm. Such weather is good 
news to the girls and boys in the 
maple-sugar country. It is the kind 
of weather that makes the sap run. 
For hundreds of years maple sugar ha; 
been made in America every spring, 
usually about the middle of March, 
although the time varies somewhat. 
There are many interesting things 
to learn about this subject. Did you 
know that long ago Indians taught 
the first settlers how to tap maple 
trees? Did you know that trees are 
tapped on the south side because that 
is the sunny side? Did you know that 
the starch made by the leaves in the 
summer and stored in the tree turns 
into sugar that sweetens the sap the 
following spring? 
It is fun to make pictures of chil- 
dren doing things with their mothers, 
fathers, uncles, aunts, or the hired 
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help in the sugar bush, as people call 
the grove of maple trees. Four typi- 
cal activities are shown in the pic- 
tures on these pages. When you draw 
similar scenes, you can add interest 
by giving the people’s clothes gay 
colors. Will you use any color besides 
brown for the trunks of the trees? 
Look at real trees and at artists 
drawings of trees for help. 

A small hole is bored in each tree 
and a little spout, called a spile, is 
inserted. The sap flows through the 
spile into a bucket, which hangs on 
the end of the spile. When a bucket is 
full of sap, it is emptied into a larger 
pail. In the first picture the little 
girl is helping her brother collect the 
sap. 

In our second picture a horse is 
pulling a low sled on which the pails, 
barrels, or vats are placed. Because 
of the warm sunshine the snow has 
begun to thaw. Often brown patches 











of ground show through the snow. 
When you draw colored pictures, you 
will like to make some of these brown 
patches of ground to give dark accent 
to your picture. Little bare bushes 
show through the snow here and 
there. 

After the sap is collected, it is 
boiled rapidly to get rid of the ex- 
cess water. In some places, it is 
boiled in large iron kettles over an 
open fire out of doors. However, in 
many places sugar houses have been 
built, because so much maple sirup 
and maple sugar are sold. In these 
buildings are the evaporating vats, set 
over furnaces having tall chimneys. 

In our third picture we show the 
outdoor open-kettle method because 
it is more fun for children. The chil- 
dren, the mother, and the father 
stand near the boiling kettle. The 
sirup is boiling so hard that the 
father thinks it will boil over. He 
quickly stirs it, using a stick with a 
piece of pork on the end. In the dis- 
tance, a man is bringing buckets of 
sap recently collected to pour into the 
kettle. The shoulder yoke helps him 


to carry the buckets more easily. 








In the last picture the man is pour- 
ing a little of the boiled sirup on 
the clean snow. This makes what js 
called maple wax. It is considered , 
wonderful treat. Children alway; 
like to give the dog a taste. He runs 
around very wildly, for his teeth are 
stuck together until the wax melts 
in his mouth. 


DRAWING THE FIGURES 


The pictures on these pages will 
help you to draw children that really 
look like children, and adults that 
look like adults. Calling attention to 
certain specific points may help. A 
child’s head is rounder than an 
adult’s, so a child’s head should be 
drawn like a circle, and the head of 
a grownup more oval. A little dent 
in the child’s face makes him look 
young. When drawing an adult side 
view, make the nose extend beyond 
the oval outline and make the mouth 
cut into the oval outline. 

When drawing front-view faces of 
children, look carefully at real chil- 
dren. First, have six or seven girls 
stand before the class. The pupils 
look at them to see how each girl is 
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THE SUGAR BUSH 


different. Some have long hair; some 
have short. Their hair bows are dif- 
ferent sizes. Some have braids. One 
girl's hair is a little more curly than 
the others’. Next some boys may 
come before the class. The children 
notice how the hair of each is parted 
a little differently. Some stands up 
straighter; some is more curly. 

Watch the people on the street and 
on the playground. You will be able 
to draw more different kinds of peo- 
ple as you practice observing them. 

The more you draw people the cas- 
ier it will be. After you have drawn 
them on your smaller papers, you can 
draw them on murals for the school 
halls. 

Now let us follow the steps in 
drawing the people. 

Head of front-view boy. 

Draw a circular shape for the head. 

Make curved lines for the eyes 
looking down. 

Draw a short vertical line for the 
nose. The mouth is made by draw- 
ing a straight line with two bumps 
above it and one below. 

Don’t forget the neck. Add ears 
and hair. 





Add his shoulders. Remember that 
everyone has shoulders. 

To draw the rest of the boy, look 
at the first picture on page 34. Draw 
the pail he is holding, first the oval 
at the top, and then the sides and 
handle. Put the boy’s hands on the 
pail. Finish his jacket. His trousers 
are easy to do. 

Side-view girl. 

Draw her head rather round with a 
dent in front. 

Add her cap by drawing the lower 
line of the cap across her head and 
adding a ball on top. 

Draw the outline of her hair. 

Draw the line for the front of her 
coat. Add buttons. Draw her left arm 
beginning under her hair, bending 
at the elbow, and extending straight 
out. Draw her mittened hand. 

Look at the little girl in the first 
picture. Finish her coat and add her 
legs, being sure to use two lines for 
each leg. Many children draw just 
one line for a leg. This makes the leg 
look as thin as a stick. By using two 
lines for each, you make the legs look 
thicker and more real. Draw a pail 
with its handle over the girl’s hand. 
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Man on sled. 

Draw an oval for his head. 

Add his eye, nose, and mouth. 

To begin his cap, draw a line across 
his head. Add the visor of the cap. 
Add his ear and eyebrow. 

Draw his neck and his back. 

Draw his left arm and hand, belt 
line, and the line for the front of his 
jacket. Erase the line by his nose. 

To finish this man, look at the sec- 
ond picture at the bottom of page 34. 
Front-view woman. 

Draw an oval shape for the wom- 
an’s head. Then draw an oval inside 
it for the part of her face that shows. 

Draw her hairline, her eyes look- 
ing down, eyebrows, nose, mouth. 

Draw her shoulders (note detail), 
arms, and waist. Add her mittened 
hands. 

Add her skirt, legs, and feet. Put 
ties for the hood under her chin. 
Man pouring sirup on snow. 

Make an oval, slanting, for his 
head. Add nose, mouth, eye, hairline, 
cap. 

Make a slanting line for his back. 
Add his right arm, bending it at the 
elbow. Draw the front line of his 
sweater. Add the belt line. “Make the 
back line of his trouser leg. 

Finish his right trouser leg. Add 
his right leg and foot and right hand. 

Draw left leg. Erase line by nose. 
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USING THESE FIGURES 
IN OTHER PICTURES 


The figures shown in the pictures 
on these pages may be used in draw- 
ing other pictures. Some children 
may like to draw a series of pictures 
depicting maple-sugar making. 

The side-view girl in the first pic- 
ture and the side-view man in the 
second picture might be used in draw- 
ing a picture of a child and her fa- 
ther walking down the street to a 
store where they will buy maple sugar 
in little cakes. Or the father and 
child may be walking down a path in 
the country, taking a fresh cake of 
maple sugar to some person who lives 
alone and cannot get out to see the 
sugar made. 

The man putting the stick in the 
boiling kettle of sugar may be used 
in an indoor picture of a man drop- 
ping sirup onto a cake of ice. The 
drops turn to maple wax. The figures 
of children shown on these pages may 
be used in this picture. They may be 
standing about eagerly waiting to 
taste the wax. 

The man in the fourth picture may 
be used to help draw a clerk at a 
counter in a store as he sells maple 
sugar to some customers. The cus- 
tomers can be drawn by looking at the 
pictures of people on these pages. 
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COLORED SAWDUST—AN ART MEDIUM 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RUTH E. CREASY 
Principal, Diablo Heights School, Diablo Heights, Canal Zone 


HEN my art class learned that we 
were going to try out a new me- 


While the sawdust was drying, the class 
drew designs which could be converted 





dium there was an enthusiastic response, _into stencils. After the stencils were cut, £4 
which resulted in such designs as the ones _they were securely fastened to sheets of ej 
shown below. In our community,a huge tagboard. All sections of the tagboard 4 
building program was being carried on, which showed through the stencils were D 
necessitating the sawing of much lumber. carefully covered with a coat of light- is 
Sawdust was available in large quantities weight glue or mucilage. This was left p 
and this was to be our medium. exposed to the air for a few minutes until tr 

The children brought enough of the fin- __it was partly dry. gt 
est sawdust to enable us to dye about two The dyed sawdust was sprinkled onto r 
quarts of each color that we desired. The the glue-covered surface. It was made to ch 


sawdust was placed in large tin cracker 
cans. It was sprinkled with powder paint, 
and enough water was added to dissolve 
the powder and wet the sawdust thor- 
oughly. Some of the children used wood- 
en paddles to mix it, while others kneaded 
it with their hands. After a thorough 
mixing, each color of sawdust was spread 
out on newspapers to dry. 


adhere firmly by pressing it down with 
the fingers and then rolling it with an im- 
provised rolling pin. The stencils were 
allowed to remain in place overnight so 
that the glue and sawdust would surely be 
firm. Next day the children removed the 
stencils eagerly. The surplus sawdust fell 
away, leaving clear-cut designs that de- 
lighted them. 
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DESIGNS FOR YOUR MARCH POSTERS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


GLADYS S. SHIRES 
Teacher, Primary Grades, Central School, Oxford, New Jersey ' 


M* PUPILS were intrigued by the drawing of this lamb. 

The continuous lines of loops to-represent the wool 

fascinated them. They used dark crayons to accent the ears, 

eyes, nose, and hoofs. A lamb like this could be used on 

a poster to announce a party or a program for St. Patrick’s 

Day. Because the saint in his youth was a shepherd, a lamb 

is an appropriate motif. Smaller lambs in a variety of —- 

positions could be shown gamboling over a meadow to illus- 

trate the old saying, “If March comes in like a lion it will @ 
go out like a lamb.” An attractive border for a poster or 


a blackboard decoration may be made from the pipe and : | 
shamrock motifs illustrated below. . 




















& 
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PROGRAM 





RAINBOW OF HAPPINESS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 


- * 


Who has a min-ute to smile to-day? Who? Who? Who? 





Who chas-es frown-ing and sighs a- way? Who? Who? Who? 


rl : 2 


Who has a rain-bow of hap-pi-ness, A face that has joy shin -ing through? 


> Zz: 


Look all a-round for hap - py folk, They will be  smil-ing, too. 
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THE ARABIAN DESERT—A PLAY 


FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


NADINE FILLMORE 


Supervising Teacher, Third Grade, Roosevelt School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


terested when Bob came to 
school one day with a picture 
of his uncle dressed as an Arab. He 
was then fighting in the North Afri- 
can desert. Soon other members of 
the class told of brothers, fathers, or 
friends stationed in the same area. 
The children asked questions. They 
wanted to learn about desert folk, 
how they lived, how they dressed, 
and what food they ate. Arabia 
was chosen as a typical desert land. 
The pupils read all the stories on 
Arabia that they could find. During 
language period they wrote a dram- 
atization. It was concerned with a 
visit made to Arabia by a Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanders and their two children. 
The family met fifteen Arab girls and 
boys who told them about desert cus- 
toms. Each pupil selected a topic 
on which to write his or her part of 
the dialogue. 


THE DRAMATIZATION 


ANNOUNCER—The girls and boys 
of the third grade will give an original 
play about Arabia. For two weeks we 
have been reading stories about the 
Arabs. In language lesson we wrote 
our own parts. We also painted the 
scenery. We hope you will enjoy 
seeing our play as much as we like 
giving it. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Sanders and their 
two children enter and walk across 
the stage in front of the curtains.) 

MR. SANDERS—Hlere we are in Ara- 
bia. I know I am going to enjoy my 
visit to this desert land. 

MRS. SANDERS—I want to learn all 
I can about the Arabs, the food they 
eat, their homes, and how they dress. 

DAUGHTER—Do you suppose I'll 

see a date tree? 
"  son—I want to see a camel. 

(They exit.) 

(The curtains open. Some of the 
Arabs are grouped about, near-a tent. 
Two girls are making goat’s milk in- 
to cheese. Some are making pottery 
bowls; others are weavinz rugs. The 
Sanders’ enter.) 

MR. SANDERS (addressing the group 
politely)—I should like to’ know 
about the climate in Arabia. Is it al- 
ways as hot as this? 

FIRST ARAB—Arabia is very hot in 
the daytime. The sun shines all day. 
We must wear sandals, for the hot 
sand would burn our bare feet. At 
night it becomes very cold. We have 
to use blankets to keep warm. 

MRS. SANDERS—The clothes of the 
Arabian people interest me. Notice 
how much alike the clothes of men 
and women are. (To Second Arab.) 
Please tell me about your headdress. 

SECOND ARAB—My headdress is fas- 
tened securely to my head. The cloth 
hangs down loosely, so that it can be 

awn over my eyes in a sandstorm. 

DAUGHTER—The Arabs’ dark eyes 
and dark skin appear even darker 
against their white clothes. (To Third 
Arab.) Why do you wear white? 

THIRD ARAB—We wear white robes 
because they are cooler. Arabian girls 
love jewelry. I wear earrings, and 

tacelets on my arms and ankles. 


T* third-graders were much in- 
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This dramatization would be interesting for an assembly. 
It is a good example of one type of culminating activity 
which reviews in a worth-while way the facts in a unit. 








CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER DAUGHTER 
MR. SANDERS SON 
MRS. SANDERS 
ARABS—Fifteen girls and boys. 

CosTUMES 
Mr. and Mrs. Sanders and their 
children are dressed like tourists. 
Arabs wear sheets for robes, pillow- 








case headdresses, bright-colored belts 
or scarves about their waists, and 
sandals on their feet. 


SETTING 


A typical Arabian desert scene, 
painted on wrapping paper, forms 
the background. Properties include 
an Arabian tent, goatskin bag, churn, 
clay bowls and pitchers, and a loom 
for weaving rugs. . 














soN—Daddy, look at the strange 
houses! (To Fourth Arab.) Do you 
live in a tent house’ all the time? 

FOURTH ARAB—Yes, I do. On the 
desert, we need to move often to find 
water, so we must have homes that 
can be carried easily. Our tents are 
made of goat’s hair. They are held up 
by poles. The tent has one big room 
with a cloth partition in the middle. 
One side is for the men and the other 
is for the women and children. 

FIFTH ARAB—I do not live in the 
desert; I live in a village. My home 
is made of mud or clay. The mud 
is made into blocks like bricks and 
baked in the sun. The roof of my 
home is flat. I like to play with my 
brother on the roof. At night I 
watch the stars from there. 

MR. SANDERS—What are some of 
the foods you eat in Arabia? 

SIXTH ARAB—We cat dark bread, 
which is very hard. Our main foods 
are dates, goats and camel’s milk, 





Here is part of the cast dressed in their Arabian costumes. 


cheese, and coffee. We cat both fresh 
and dried dates. These dates grow on 
palm trees in the oasis. We make 
butter from goat’s milk. This is done 
by putting milk into a goatskin bag 
and shaking the bag back and forth. 

MRS. SANDERS (fo Seventh Arab) — 
Is that a drum? Please tell me about 
Arabian music. 

SEVENTH ARAB—Our music is very 
slow, and sounds weird to the ears of 


‘Westerners. We play few instru- 


ments. Drums and musical rattles are 
used a great deal. I will play on my 
drum while five girls perform a dance 
for you. ; 

(Five girls engage in an Arabian 
dance to the slow beat of a drum.) 

SEVENTH ARAB (fo ofhers)—Let 
us sing a song for our American 
friends. 

(All sing “Night in the Desert,” 
an Arabian folk song.) 

MRS. SANDERS—Thank you very 
much for the dance and song. 
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soN—See what that Arabian girl is 
doing over there! (To Eighth Arab.) 
Why do you help to pitch the tent? 
It looks to me like a man’s work. 

EIGHTH ARAB—The girls in Arabia 
work very hard. Besides putting up 
the tents, we weave the yarn into 
cloth, which is made into tents and 
clothing. We care for the children. 
We milk the goats, make cheese and 
butter, cook the meals, build the fires, 
and bring water from the well. 

DAUGHTER—If the women work so 
hard, what work is done by the men? 

NINTH ARAB—I'll tell you about 
the work of the men. We take care 
of the goats and sheep. We go with 
them to the pasture and watch them 
so that robbers cannot steal them. 
At night we bring them back to the 
camp to be milked. We men look for 
a new place to move when our water 
is gone. 

TENTH ARAB—We hunt for what 
we call an oasis. An oasis is a place 
in the desert where there is enough 
water for trees and gardens to grow. 
In the oasis there are fields of barley, 
wheat, and hay. Vegetables, such as 
carrots, beans, and lettuce, also grow 
there. The palm trees give us dates 
to eat. We dry some of them. 

sON—Oh, look, Mother! There is 
a camel. 

ELEVENTH ARAB—The camel is a 
good animal to use in the desert be- 
cause he has very large feet which do 
not sink into the sand. The camel 
has a long shaggy neck, a fairly small 
head, and a hump on his back. This 
is where he stores his food. He can 
go without water for four or five 
days. When there is a sandstorm, he 
has a natural covering to protect his 
eyes from the burning sand. 

sON—How do you travel? 

TWELFTH ARAB—When we want 
to go across the desert we go in a 
camel caravan. The caravans always 
travel in the morning because it” is 
cooler, The camels kneel as they are 
loaded. When the caravan is ready to 
move, a man on an Arabian horse 
leads the way. At noon the caravan 
stops to rest because it is so hot. 

DAUGHTER—Where are the shops 
where you buy things? 

THIRTEENTH ARAB—We Arabs sell 
our goods at the markets. We bring 
cheese, goatskins, and woven cloth to 
the market. We trade these things 
for dates, flour, saddles for horses and 
camels, goatskin bags, and coffee. We 
also buy camels at the market. The 
market is the only place where we can 
buy fresh fruits and vegetables. 

FOURTEENTH ARAB——I am making 
a clay bowl. Ir Arabia many bowls 
and pitchers are made from clay. We 
roll the clay in our hands to get the 
shape we want. I shall paint my bowl 
before I sell it at the market. 

MR. SANDERS—We should like to 
know something about your religion. 

FIFTEENTH ARAB—We worship 
Allah. Mohammed was our great 
teacher. We pray five times a day 
and face Mecca, our holy city, when 
we pray. This is the prayer rug, on 
which I kneel. Our sacred book is 
the Koran. (Continued on page 59) 
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VERSES to READ and LEARN in MARCH 


MARCH 
ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


M arch is merry, 
A lso gay; 

R_ oaring winds 

C hase hats away. 
Hurray for March! 


SONG OF MY BOOKS 
’ NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Travel books, storybooks, 
Books of poetry, 
Songbooks, fun books 


Full of merry glee. 


A silent friend, a good friend, 
Is every book of mine, 

On my study table 
Or on my shelf of pinc. 


Even all my study books 
Are friends that are true blue. 
From them I find out useful things— 
Some ancient and some new. 


MARCH WIND 
MARGARET GOFF CLARK 


The wind is blowing in my face 
And pushing me about. 

It makes the dry leaves jump and race; 
It makes me want to shout. 


O gay March wind, blow hard, blow 
strong, 
And blow the cold away. 
The winter has been much too long. 
Blow April into May! 


REMEMBER ME? 
FRANCES HIGGINS 


You find me in the country; 
You find me in the town. 

I wear a gay red waistcoat 
With a suit of sober brown. 
I'm very fond of insects; 

I am ten inches long. 

I'm noted for my friendly ways, 
And for my cheery song, 
Which people always reckon 
As a certain sign of spring 
Because I am among the first 
To bravely northward wing. 
My nest of twigs and grasses 
Is built in near-by shade, 
And in its mud-lined center 
My blue-green eggs are laid. 


Oh, when you see me come a-bobbin’ 
Aren’t you glad? My name is 


IT’S MARCH 
GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


March, when the robins first appear 

Loudly singing songs of cheer; 

March, when the sun is warm and 
sweet, 

With soft, green grass about the feet. 


March, when the sky’s a brighter hue 
And there’s a freshness in the dew; 

March, when the crocuses shyly peep, 
And stir and wake from winter sleep. 


March, when the air is fresh and gay, 

With bird songs soaring every day; 

March, with little lambs about— 

“It’s March!” the happy children 
shout. 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS 
ANNIE L. VON TUNGELN 


The traffic lights are guides, 
And children all should know 


That red says, “You must stop,” 


But green, “Now you may go.” 


MAGIC MOUSE 


EMILY K. HAX 


Wouldn’t it be funny 
If a little magic mouse 
Would eat up all the spinach 
In the garden and the house? 


I wish, when Mother calls me 
And wants to wash my head, 
A little mouse would whisper, 


“You may wash my head instead.” 


And when my toys are scattered 
Where I left them after play, 

I'd love to have a magic mouse 
To put them all away. 


And wouldn’t it be wonderful 
If Dad and Mother said, 

“You may stay up till midnight; 
We'll put the mouse to bed”? 


SPRINGTIME TUNE 


ROGER MANSFIELD WOODBURY 


Like the tick, tick, tocks 
Of many clocks, 
On a warm winter afternoon 
The drip, drip, drops 
Of melting snow stops 


To play a merry springtime tune. 


SHARED 
M. LUCILLE FORD 


Dick had a kite and I had none, 
And yet we both had lots of fun. 
Dick held the string and I the kite 
Until we had it well in flight. 

Then we stopped and watched it fly; 
We'd shout, “Isn’t it going high!” 
No one would think, with all our fun, 
That the kite was Dick’s and I had 


none. 


DISTANT STAR 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


I watched a little, far-off star 
Through my apple tree, 

And wondered if that little star 
Was watching me. 

Then I thought, “That sparkly star 
Half a world can see, 

So why should I suppose at all 
It’s watching me!” 


READY TO SERVE 
NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Policemen, firemen, wardens, 
They move at swift commands. 
They are ready-and-now men 
With willing hearts and hands. 
They are ready-and-now men 
Who render service true. 

Day and night they watch out 
For the safety of me and you. 
We should all be careful 

And never disobey 

The simplest rule of safety 

We know, both night and day. 





MY 


WORDS BY MADGE GRIFFIN 


jump, 
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he jumps 


fol - lows me, 


leap, 


For he’s my 


he leaps right up 


shad - ow, 


SHADOW IS MY PLAYMATE 


MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


the wall. He 


can’t you 
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WISHBONE WISHES 
HARRIETTE W. PORTER 


“Look, Sister, I've a wishbone here! 
So make a wish, pull strong and 
stout, 
And if you get the larger half 
Your wish comes true without a 
doubt.” 


“Thanks, Brother. Now what shall I 
wish? 

. There are so many pleasant things, 

Like picture books that make me wise, 

And dolls and necklaces and rings.” 


“Well, Sister, choose the thing you 
want 
With all your heart and all your 
might. 
All ready, now? Then let’s pull hard 
And see which wish will come out 
right.” 


“See, Brother, you have won your 
wish! 
I hope it brings you happiness.” 
“My wish—my wish—oh, dear, I 
quite 
Forgot to wish, I must confess!” 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


ALL— 

When the last of the snow has fallen, 
And WE begin to appear, 

You know that winter is going 
And springtime is drawing near. 
ROBIN— 

I'm a cheery little robin 
With red feathers on my breast. 

It’s a sign that spring is coming 
When I start to build my nest. 
GRASS— 

I'm the grass that has been sleeping 
Underneath a robe of snow. 

When you see me green and growing, 
Spring is at the door, you know. 
BUDS— 

I'm the tiny little buds 
Of the faintest, lightest green 

Which upon the barren trees 
In the springtime may be seen. 
cROCUS— 

I'm a dainty little crocus, 

Yellow, lavender, or white; 

When you see me peeping out 
Springtime surely is in sight. 
DAFFODIL— 

I'm a daffodil so dainty, 

In my lovely gown of gold; 

Iam glad to come in springtime, 
Bringing joy to young and old. 
PUSSY WILLOw— 

I'm a fuzzy pussy willow 
In my furry coat of gray. 

Iam glad to grow so early 
To say, “Spring is on its way.” 

_ LONGER DAYS— 
I'm the daytime growing longer, 
And the nighttime growing short. 
m you see me there’s no question 
Spring is ready to report. 
_ CHIPMUNK— 
I'm a busy little chipmunk 
Who has slept the winter through. 
n I leave my hole a-running, 
I say, “Spring has come!” to you. 
ALL— 
Don’t forget now, when you see us, 
t your heart rejoice and sing; 
For we show that winter’s over; 
€ are certain signs of spring. 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
DOROTHY WATKEYS 


Green on the mountains, 
Green along the way. 
Nature is celebrating 


Good St. Patrick’s day. 


I CAN HELP 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Big folks will have to fly the planes, 
Patrol the land and sea, 

But I can help serve here at home 
And do it faithfully. 


Someone else will have to march 
Across the miles of sand, 
But I can be of service 
To my own dear native land. 


I can love the flag that flies 
Over the U.S.A. 

And I can do my little bit 
So it will fly that way 


Forevermore from shore to shore, 
From sea to shining sea; 

I can do my bit to help 
This land of liberty. 


RHYMED RIDDLES 
LAURA ALICE BOYD 


How long does a young dog sleep at 
night? 

Until he awakens, with the morning 
light. 


Who builds fine bridges without 
wood or nail? 
The cold winter does it without fail. 


Who speaks well in any language at 
all? 


An echo does it from hillside or wall. 


What goes through dry hedges with- 
out a sound? 

The sun’s bright rays when they fall 
on the ground. 


When must a proud king on one foot 
stand? 

When he gets on his horse. How else 
had you planned? 


How may a fool make men think he 
is wise? 

By saying nothing—neither truth, 
nor yet lies. 


SPRINGTIME WIND 
REVAH SUMMERSGILL 


The wind today is different, 
Somehow, from other days. 
It smells of high white clouds and 
rain, 
And blows in gentler ways. 


It turns so suddenly about 
And dances from the wood. 

It says, “It won’t be long before 
Buds blow where snowdrifts stood!” 


The wind today is different. 
It’s springtime wind today. 

It curves and sings and laughs aloud 
In nature’s own bright way. 


CHATTERBOX 
ANNIE L. VON TUNGELN 


The clock is quite a chatterbox, 
And when he talks to me 

It seems as though he always says, 
“I'm busy as a bee.” 


Then he points his little hands 
(As we should never do) ; 

I think he really means to say, 
“Now you get busy too!” 


FORSYTHIA TWIGS 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Mother picked some long brown twigs 
And put them in a vase; 

Then set it on a window ledge— 
A warm and sunny place. 


The sunbeams whispered magic words 
To those brown twigs each day, 
Till golden flowers blossomed forth 

And made a gay bouquet. 





HEALTH MESSAGES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(A health exercise for twelve chil- 
dren, cach having a toy telephone. 
They take seats in different parts of 
the room or on the platform.) 

FIRST CHILD— 

Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, 
Listen to the phone bell ring! 
(Takes receiver from hook.) Hello! 

SECOND CHILD (speaking into toy 

telephone) — 

This is Caspar Coffee. 

My cousin Tillie Tea 

Is here to make a visit 

And spend the day with me. 
Now won't you please come over 
Our dinner guest to be? 


FIRST CHILD (talking into toy tele- 


phone) — 

Thank you, Mr. Coffee. 
It’s kind of you, I know; 
But tea and coffee never 
Will help a child to grow. 
I think I will not visit— 
It is far better so. 

THIRD CHILD (faking down the re- 
ceiver of another toy telephone)— 
Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, 

What message will the phone bell 
bring? 

FOURTH CHILD (speaking into’ a 
telephone in another part of room)— 
This is your friend Michael Milk. 
I’m pasteurized and pure. 

If you will pledge your faith to me, 
Your health will be more sure; 
And if you're not so strong, well, 
then 
I may effect a cure. 
THIRD CHILD— 
Oh, thank you, Michael Milk, 
Please join me at each meal. 
Whoever makes a friend of you 
Strong and well will feel. 

FIFTH CHILD (picking up toy tele- 

phone) — 

Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, 

Listen to the phone bell ring. 
(Takes down receiver.) Hello! 

SIXTH CHILD (into telephone)— 

This is Cassie Candy; 

You're fond of me, I know. 

My brothers and my sisters, 

In their boxes row on row, 

Want to give themselves to you. 

I'm sure you can’t say no. ; 
FIFTH CHILD— 

Thank you, Cassie Candy, 

You're sweet as you can be. 

Your sisters and your brothers— 

How good they’d taste to me! 


To just a few small pieces 

I will indeed agree. 
SEVENTH CHILD (reaching for toy 

tele phone ) — 

Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, 

How these telephones do ring! 

(Takes down receiver.) Hello! 
EIGHTH CHILD (speaking into toy 

telephone) — 

This is Sarah Spinach— 

Her friend Kate Carrot, too. 

We want to make you healthy, 

And that’s just what we'll do 

If we are but invited 

To come and dine with you. 
SEVENTH CHILD— 

Oh, thank you, Sarah Spinach; 

I know that you give health. 

Please bring along Kate Carrot 

With all her golden wealth. 
NINTH CHILD (picking up toy tele- 

phone) — 

Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, 

Hear the telephone bell ring! 

(Takes down receiver.) Hello! 
TENTH CHILD (speaking into toy 

telephone) — 

This is Father Fruit. 

My children all belong 

On every friendly food list 

If you would be quite strong. 

And if you really want them, 

Ili send them right along. 
NINTH CHILD— 

I’m glad you called, dear Father, 

And I should like to say 

I'm fond of all your children, 

Each with his jacket gay; 

For they do much to keep me 

On good old Health Highway. 
ELEVENTH CHILD (answers another 

tele phone) — 

Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, 

Listen to the phone bell ring. 

(Picks up receiver.) Helio! 
TWELFTH CHILD (talking into toy 

telephone) — 

This is Betty Butter. 

My good friend Bessie Bread 

Would like to come to visit 

Along with me, she said. 
ELEVENTH CHILD— 

Thank you, Mrs. Butter, 

You’re welcome here indeed. 

You and kindly Bessie 

Are just the foods I need. 

The way to Good Health Castle 

I know you'll help to lead. 
(The children may rise and sing 


any apprppriate health song.) 
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The Magic Amer-ICAN Factory 











CHARACTERS 

Speaking Parts 
CAPTAIN 
PRIVATI 


LARRY 
LORA 


Tableaux 


A soldier in uniform appears in 
each of nine tableaux (one boy or 
might be used). A 
sailor appears a nurse once, 
and a marine once. 


nine boys 


twice, 


SETTING 

Scene 1.—This takes place in 
front of the curtains—supposedly 
in the sitting room of the chil- 
dren’s home. A radio is at the 
left, a chair in the center, a clock 
at the right, and some storybooks 
are on the floor. 

Scene 2.—About one third of 
the distance from the rear of the 
stage hangs a backdrop of stage 
gauze. (Lace curtains will do.) 
The tableau scenes are enacted be- 
hind this. Above it is the sign: 
“Amer-ICAN Factory.” In front 
of it are two flags in standards. 
The one at the left is kept in 
motion by an electric fan. At 
each side are screens upon which 
are thumbtacked posters showing 
what War Stamps will buy. 
(There is one poster to correspond 
to each tableau as given in the 
text of the play. Wording for the 
posters and suitable illustrations 
are suggested by the speeches that 
precede the tableaux.) At right 
of stage is a table upon which the 
moriey enlarger and stereoscopes 
are placed. At the left is the 
giant stamp machine, There is a 
slit in the backdrop into which 
the Private puts the large-sized 
“stamps.” Two small chairs are 
placed at front of stage. 


LIGHTING 


Red, white, and blue lights are 
placed above the posters and red, 
white, and blue footlights are the 
only front stage illumination dur- 
ing the tableaux. Strong lights are 
turned on the stage area behind 
the backdrop while the tableaux 
are being shown. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The posters were made on 18” x 
24” newsprint. The lettering was 
done with crayons, and objects 
were drawn freehand. The chil- 
dren made cardboard “money” in 
regular sizes. The “money” that 
came out of the enlarger corre- 
sponded in color and was large 
enough to be seen easily. Large- 
sized “stamps” were also made by 
the children. The money enlarger 
was made from a cardboard car- 
ton. It had a broomstick handle 
to turn. There was a slit in the 
top for the “money” to go in and 
another at the bottom for the en- 
larged “money” to come out. The 
stamp machine was made 
from an orange crate. The en- 
larged was dropped into 
a slit in the top and enlarged 
“stamps” were pulled out at the 
bottom. For “stereoscopes,” cy- 
lindrical cereal boxes were cut to 
resemble the real article, given 
wooden handles, and _ painted. 
The pupils made most of the prop- 
erties used in the tableaux. 


giant 


“money 
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FOR PRIMARY AND 


MIDDLE GRADES 


PEARL LAUSHELL 
Teacher, Grade 2B, Goodrich School, Akron, Ohio 


With the help of a chart from the U.S. Treasury Depart- 


ment showing what War Stamp 
and their teacher developed 


SCENE 1 


(Larry is on the floor reading; 
Lora sits in the chair playing with 
her doll.) 

LARRY—Oh, dear. I do wish that 
Mother didn’t work every night. 

LorA—But Mother is helping with 
the war. She said so, and we can 
help, too, by taking care of ourselves 
while she is away. 

LARRY—Yes, | know, but I wish I 
could do something more than that to 
help in the war. Peggy is only six- 
teen and she goes with Mother. And 
think of Aunt Mary in Australia, our 
Cousin John sailing the Pacific, and 
Daddy in Africa or somewhere over 
there. I’m sure that I could do some- 
thing if I only knew what. 

LoRA—Look! It’s eight o’clock— 
time for the bedtime story. (She 
goes to radio.) 

CAPTAIN (off stage, as though over 
radio)—Station U.S.A. calling. In- 
stead of the regular bedtime story to- 
night, we shall hear from the magic 
Amer-I CAN Factory. Go ahead. 

PRIVATE (Off stage, as though over 
radio)—Hello, children. This is one 
of Uncle Sam’s helpers. How would 
you like to help him, too? If you 
would, I have a magic trip planned 
for you. Now listen closely so that 
you will know just what to do. Go 
down WANT TO street until you 
come to the corner of WILL TRY 
and walk down that street until you 
come to a big red, white, and blue 
building on which there is a sign 
“Amer-ICAN Factory.” Bring along 


Courtesy, Akron Beacon Journal 
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Here are members of the cast. 


s will buy, this second grade 
an unusual dramatization. 


your banks full of dimes and quar- 
ters. See them grow and change into 
War Stamps. Then sce these stamps 
change into war helpers. Remember 
the password is | CAN. That is all. 
LoRA—Oh, Larry, let’s go. I'll get 
my bank. It’s almost full of dimes 
and quarters that I’ve been saving 
ever since my birthday. 
LARRY—Dimes and quarters aren’t 
very big. I think it takes bonds to 
do. any good. But we might as well 
see. Come on, let’s get our banks. 
(They exit at the side of curtain.) 
(Stage hands remove properties.) 


SCENE 2 


(When the curtains open, Captain 
is at his table, Private at the giant 
stamp machine. All bright lights are 
on. There is a knock.) 

CAPTAIN—Who is there? 

LORA AND LARRY—We are. 

CAPTAIN—Give the password. 

LORA AND LARRY—I CAN! 

CAPTAIN—You may enter. (They 
do so.) Ym glad to see you. You 
must have heard my broadcast. First 
hear the magic I CAN song. (He 
sings the chorus of “I Am an Amer- 
ican,” stressing “I CAN” in the word 
American.) Now you sing it. (It 
is repeated with the children singing.) 
When you sing that, expect some 
magic. Now Ill show you part of 
the factory. See! Here is the mon- 
ey enlarger. (They go to his table.) 
When you put your money into this 
machine, it becomes larger and CAN 
do much toward winning the war. 
These signs (indicates posters on the 


Factory 


Notice the scenery and properties. 








screens) show just how much the 
dimes and quarters do. (He takes the 
children to the other side.) Now 
here is the giant stamp machine 
Your enlarged money makes the 
stamps larger so that they begin to 
work right away. Then after the 
stamps go into this (points fo slit im 
curtains), you can see what they buf. 

LARRY—Oh, boy! May we see 
them work? 


LorA—We have money in our 
banks. Could we have some of it en- 
larged? 

CAPTAIN—Certainly. 


LARRY—Then will you hold our 
banks and tell us what to do? 

(They hand over their banks.) 

CAPTAIN—Thank you. Now you 
take these sterescopes, sit down, and 
after looking at the signs tell me 
what money to take from your bank. 
You will see the use to which your 
money is put. . 

LARRY—Let’s start with ten cents. 

Lora—All right. 

(The children sit down. Captain 
takes a coin from each bank, jmts the 
two into the money enlarger, and out 
come two large dimes. Bright lights 
go off, leaving only colored lights on 
front stage.) 

CAPTAIN (carries large dimes across 
to Private)—Here are two dimes. 

PRIVATE (puts money into giant 
stamp machine, pulls out two large 
red stamps, puts them into slit in 
curtain)—One ten-cent stamp will 
buy one toothbrush. A _ ten-cent 
stamp will buy a comb. 

(A bright light illuminates area 
back of gauze backdrop. Tableau | 
Boy dressed in soldier suit brushes bis 
teeth. Then he puts his toothbrush 
into his kit, takes out his comb and 
combs his hair. Bright light off.) 

(Captain and Private go through 
same procedure before each tableau.) 

LORA—I want to use three dimes. 

CAPTAIN—Here are three dimes. 

PRIVATE—Three ten-cent stamps 
will buy two pairs of socks. 

(Light on. Tableau 2: Soldier sits 
putting on socks. Then he stands up, 
and waves to unseen audience. Light 
of.) 

LARRY—How about ammunition? 

LORA—Use one of my dimes. 

LARRY—Take six quarters from my 
bank, please. 

CAPTAIN—Hiere are a dime and six 
quarters. 

PRIVATE—One ten-cent stamp buys 
five cartridges; six twenty-five-cent 
stamps, one hand grenade. 

(Light on. Tableau 3: Soldier is 
putting cartridges in a belt. Then he 
takes hand grenade from his pocket 
and throws it. Light off.) 

LORA—My cousin is a ™® What 
will my dimes buy to help sailors? 

CAPTAIN—T wo dimes will buy 34 
for a self-inflating life belt. 

PRIVATE—I wo  ten-cent 
gas for one life belt. 

(Light on. Tableaw 4: Sailor ad- 
justs life belt and pretends to div 
into ocean. Light off.) 

LARRY—Are cameras a” much? 

CAPTAIN—Yes, maps are based up- 
on pictures (Continued on page **) 


stamps, 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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GREMLINS IN BOOKLAND 
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Act I 
Scene 1 


(Commander slouches in an arm- 
chair, dozing, as the Gremlins stum- 
ble wearily in.) 

COMMANDER—Oh, ho! Now, what 
have you Gremlins been up to? I 
suspect you have been visiting the air- 
plane piant, lighting on the eyelids of 
sleepy workers, or dulling the me- 
chanics’ tools. Perhaps you were out 
at the airport itself, making havoc of 
the planes. 

GRIMES—Some of us were over at 
the freight yards last night but the 
men are on to us. Were they wide- 
awake! 

PEN-PEN—I was busy at the arma- 
ment plant. Just as soon as I put a 
drop of oil on a precision instrument, 
some woman was right there to wipe 
it off with a piece of waste. 

mMotisty—Oh, Homer and I had 
some luck at the tool-and-die works. 

HOMER—I danced on the eyelids of 
one worker, which made him so sleepy 
that he just had to quit. 

CRACKY—I went to the ordnance 
plant and muddled up the files, but 
those clerks are so efficient that they 
fixed things up again in a few min- 
utes. I think they are on to us over 
there, too. 

COMMANDER—Stuff and nonsense, 
Gremlins! What's getting into you? 
These reports are very tame. I used 
to expect you to tell how you befud- 
dled a whole department, confused 
the pilots, ard destroyed important 
plans in the offices. I think you are 
slipping. 

TEXT-TEAR—I tell you, Chief, the 
warworkers are on to us. 

COMMANDER—The trouble with 
you Gremlins is that you don’t have 
a spark of imagination. If the war- 
workers are on to you, why not leave 
them alone for a while? Go pick on 
someone else. 

LOST-AND-GONE—W ho? 

COMMANDER—Why not get some 
children into mischief? 

cRACKY—Good idea! But how? 

TEXT-TEAR—No use trying to make 
the children misbehave in school; the 
teachers are on to us, too. 

Motsty—No, we'll have to think 
of something else. 

COMMANDER—Everybody think. 
(All assume appearance of deepest 
thought.) ‘Think hard! (He glances 
at the empty bookcase, and speaks as 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


DILLA W. MacBEAN 
Library Advisor to the Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


The mischievous gremlins try to impede the war effort in 
every possible way. How their mischief took a new form 
and how their plans turned out is the theme of this play. 








CHARACTERS 


Gremlins (boys) 


COMMANDER HOMER 

GRIMES CRACKY 

PEN-PEN TEXT-TEAR 

MOISTY LOST-AND-GONT 
Pupils (girls and boys) 

HENRY MARY 

LUCILLE DIANA 

BILL OTHER CHILDREN 


Faculty (girls) 

THIRD TEACHER 
FOURTH TEACHER 
FIFTH TEACHER 


LIBRARIAN 
PRINCIPAL 

FIRST TEACHER 
SECOND TEACHER 


COSTUMES 


Gremlins wear tight-fitting brown- 
ielike costumes, neutral in color. 
With the aid of make-up and other 
devices, they are made to look as fan- 
tastic and unattractive as possible. 
Commander is taller than the others. 
Grimes is extremely dirty. 





SETTING 


Act I, Scene 1—The den of the 
Gremlins. Old tools and scrap are 
piled on a workbench, and in one 
corner there is a pile of rubbish. 
Along one side of the room is a set 
of empty bookshelves. A table stands 
in the middle of the room, and 
broken-down chairs are scattered 
around. 

Act I, Scene 2.—The school li- 
brary. Shelves of books (painted on 
flats) line the walls. Two sections of 
real books are sufficient. There @re 
reading tables and chairs, desk for 
Librarian, magazine racks, card files, 
and so on. 

Act II.—Same as Act I, Scene 1. 

Act Ill, Scene 1.—Same as Act I, 
Scene 2. Two or more reading tables 
are covered with books in a deplorable 
condition. 

Act III, Scene 2.—Same as Act I, 
Scene 1. 

















if to himself.) We ought to have 
some books’ gn thogq shelves. (In 
sudden excitement.) . Books that’s 
ig! Gremlins, . your job will be to 
make. the childvea treat byaks_ badiy. 
That, will got them. into plenty of 
troubk. wr ee: 

(The Gremlins ali shout at once, 
“Good!” “We'll fix ’em!” “That's 
just the thing!” and so on.) 

COMMANDER—Everything is set- 
tled, then. Does each of you know 
what to do? 

(The Gremlins are all wide-awake 
now, dancing around the room ex- 
citedly—each alert to the possibilities 
of the new scheme.) 

cRACKY—I'll get girls and boys to 
crack the books open and spoil the 
bindings. 

COMMANDER—Moisty, your old 
pals Weather and Water are enemics 
of books. Grimes, you should be able 
to think of lots of ways to get chil- 
dren to soil book pages. Pen-Pen, 
your pencils and pens, in the hands of 
children, can cause plenty of damage. 
I am going to call on you, Lost-and- 
Gone, to bring back some of your 
loot for the bookcase. What about 
you, Homer? 

HOMER—lI can have plenty of fun 
with books which the children bring 
home. 

TEXT-TEAR—I'll see that there are 
plenty of torn pages. 

‘COMMANDER—Get along with you 
now. Report back here tomorrow 
without fail. 

(The Gremlins fairly stumble over 
one another to get out of the door as 
the curtains close.) 


Scene 2 


(Several children are at the shelves 
trying to find books. Others are in 
line waiting to have books charged to 
them. Pupil assistants are helping in 
several places in the room. Sdme are 
placing the chairs in their proper 
positions at the tables. Some are 
shelving books. Two are at the desk, 
charging books. The Librarian is su- 
pervising the whole situation.) 

LIBRARIAN—Henry, will you please 
take these books about birds over to 
Miss Sanford’s room? 

HENRY—I'll be glad to. 

LUCILLE (furning from shelves to 
speak to Librarian)—Miss Burke, is 
this a good adventure story? 

LIBRARIAN—Yes, it is, Lucille. Be 
sure to sign the book card with your 
name and room number and let the 
desk assistant stamp it for you. 

BiLL—I like that kite poster. I’m 
glad it was there. I might not have 
noticed this new book on making 
kites. May I take it home? 

LIBRARIAN—Certainly, Bill. I hope 
you enjoy it. Take good care of it. 

(Three boys around the reference 
shelf are busy with several volumes 
of an encyclopedia. They are pleased 
when they find the exact material 
they are looking for. They start to 
take notes.) 

MARY—Miss Burke, may I borrow 
this book? I want to read it to my 
little brother. 

LIBRARIAN—Yes, Mary, you may 
take it, if you will be very careful 
of it. Remember, it is one of our 


new books. 







(The children gradually leave the 
library until Librarian and assistants 
are left alone.) 

DIANA—We had a big circulation 
today, Miss Burke. Shall Tom and | 
count it this time? We will check 
both fiction and nonfiction. 

LIBRARIAN—Of course you may, 
Diana! You and Tom have been very 
good library helpers. When you are 
through I will recheck for you. 

HENRY (reappears) —Well, I took 


‘those books to Miss Sanford, and she 


was pleased, I stopped to look at one. 
It was interesting to me because we 
are learning to identify birds in our 
Boy Scout work. 

(Assistants have been busy shelving 
books, and making the room neat.) 

LIBRARIAN—Well, girls and boys, 
you have finished your work for the 
day. I could never manage if I did 
not have your help. I am going to 
stay a little while to check these cards 
and the circulation. Ill sce you all 
in the morning. Good night. 

(Assistants say good night as they 
leave.) 


Act II 


(Commander is pacing up and 
down. At each turn in his course, he 
looks expectantly toward the door 
and then again takes up his pacing. 
After a moment or two of this, the 
door bursts open and the Gremlins 
rush in. They all talk at once.) 

CRACKY—Oh, boy, was that fun! 

LOST-AND-GONE—I never had so 
much fun in my life. There is more 
than one lost book to my credit. 
I brought some for our shelves. 
(Throws several books on a table.) 

GRIMES—It was just as easy as it 
used to be down at the war plant. 

TEXT-TEAR—The textbook situa- 
tion is well in hand, Chief—from 
our point of view. 

PEN-PEN—I did some dirty work 
in the library right away. 

COMMANDER—Come, come now! 
You all talk so fast that I can’t make 
head or tail of it. Take turns, 
Gremlins! ‘You start, Grimes. 

GRIMES (sfruts around for a mo- 
ment as the others settle down m 
chairs or drop to the floor, making 
themselves comfortable) —I followed 
some big fellows into their classroom 
right after recess. Several of them 
had been tussling out on the muddy 
playground. Their hands were very 
dirty. When (Continued on page 5°) 
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Teachers’ Help -One-Another Club 





WORD CARDS 
LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Pr you have to provide your own 
word-recognition cards, here is a 
plan which will help. Make word 
cards on manila paper, size 3” x 9”. 
(They will last much longer than one 
would expect.) If you do not have a 
printing set, print the words with a 
black crayon or a lettering pen. In 
the upper right corner put the name 
of the book, and the page, where the 
word is found. When the child does 
not recognize the word, you can tell 
him immediately where to look for it. 
Usually he will be able to identify it 
from the context. 


RECORDING GRADES 
ENCY REBECCA MATTHEWS 


SCHEME which I have found 

very helpful in recording grades 
in my grade book is the following. I 
assign each pupil a number agreeing 
with the position of his name on the 
roll. On the outside of each paper 
turned in, the pupil puts his number 
in addition to his name. When the 
papers are collected and graded, it is 
easy to arrange them in numerical 
order and they are ready to be record- 
ed, as they are also in alphabetical 
order. My pupils are very co-operative, 
for they realize that they are helping 
to simplify one of the teacher’s time- 
consuming tasks. 


‘ BIRTHDAY PARTIES 
LOLA TRAMMELL 


M** of my third-grade pupils 


are from homes where there is 
no social training. As a means of 
emphasizing the importance of pleas- 
ing manners, I have the children hold 
a birthday celebration on the last Fri- 
day afternoon of each month. 

Children whose birthdays come 
during the month are honored. As 
hosts and hostesses they greet the 
“guests,” lead the games, and serve 
the make-believe refreshments, which 
are colored pictures of food. 

The members of the class, with the 
exception of the hosts and hostesses, 
retire to the cloakroom and remain 
there until the improvised reception 
room is put in order. Then the 
“guests,” arriving in small groups, 
are cordially greeted and introduced. 

Part of the entertainment is acting 
the parts of the famous persons whose 
Pictures and biographies appeared in 
‘They Made Our Country Great,” 
published in THe INsTRUCTOR from 
September 1942 to June 1943. These 
Parts are given to the pupils who 
have had birthdays within the ap- 
Propriate month. Often a child re- 
ates the life story of the great man 
or woman he repzesents. 
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THE MONTH OF MARCH 


‘MARGARET E. PARRY 


1, What is the name of this month? 

2. On what day of the month 
does spring begin? 

3. How many days are in March? 

4. Do you know an old saying 
about the beginning and the ending 
of the month of March? 

5. What famous man’s birthday is 
celebrated on March 17? On what 
day of the week does it fall this year? 

6. Is there any holiday in March? 

7. Point to today on the calendar. 

8. Write the name of the day of 
the week on the blackboard. 


9. Write the month, the day, and 
the year -on-the, blackboard. 

10. Js’ Ester ‘this ntonth? 

11. Count the Fridays in March: 
the Mcrdays, Oe &- <a 

12. On wnat day does March be- 
gin? On: what dav doves it end? Are 
these both scneol days? 

13. What growing things bloom in 
March? 

14. What birds shall we see this 
month? 

15. Make a list of the things you 
like to do outdoors in March. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

Please observe the following rules. 

Place your name and address in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 


WITH mail facilities now overbur- 
dened and postal clerks busier than 
ever, it seems wise to eliminate the 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


Club Exchange 


first page of each manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s.) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 814” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


Club Exchange department from 
Tue Instructor. We plan to re- 





sume it with the return of peace. 


PUPIL LEADERS 
CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


a one girl and one boy to 
be the leaders when pupils leave 
for recess. They are to keep watch 
of the playground. If any child is 
hurt or in trouble or strays beyond 
the school grounds, they are expected 
to report to the teacher. Make them 
feel responsible and have them on 
duty only one week. A new set of 
leaders should be chosen each week. 
Explain that the most faithful ones 
may serve another week later on, aft- 
er every pupil has had a chance to 
show his skill in leadership and help- 
fulness. Also stress care of the play- 
ground by having the leaders show 
new or careless pupils where the 
wastebaskets are, so that grounds can 
be kept free from litter. 


JIGSAW MAPS 


PEARL S. HENSCHEL 


se CLARIFY hazy ideas as to the 
relative positions of the states, 
I had my pupils make jigsaw puzzles. 
Each child brought from home a 
large newspaper or magazine map of 
the United States. After making cer- 
tain that all the states were clearly 
marked, we glued the maps firmly to 
heavy mounting paper and cut them 
at the state boundary lines with a 


__jig saw. Several of the smaller states 
on the Atlantic seaboard were left 


attached to their nearest neighbors, as 
were some of the western states whose 
outlines are so regular that they are 
not easily distinguished. The pieces 
for each map were placed in an enve- 
lope and replaced after using. 

The children first put their puzzle 
maps together with the aid of a large 
display map. Later, when they be- 
came more proficient, we held daily 
contests to see who could first piece 
together his map without the aid of 
another map. Now every child has a 
clear mental picture of the location 
of all the states of the Union. 


WARTIME ECONOMY 
LOLA STANLEY 


M* PUPILS, in trying to assist our 
government during the present 
paper and man-power shortage, have 
discovered a method of economizing 
in the use of paper towels. It was 
demonstrated that frequently half of 
a paper towel is sufficient for drying 
small hands. Everyone thought we 
should divide our towels and make 
our supply last twice as long. We 
sawed through the middle of each 
bundle and put a bundle of half-size 
towels in each of our towel contain- 
ers. When it is necessary, more than 
one towel may be used, but real econ- 
omy is noticeable, 
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FREE For BULLETIN BOARD POSTING 
LOUISVILLE G NASHVILLE RAILROAD, Louisville, Kentucky 


Please send me, without cost, a reprint of your factual message entitled “Cooking the Axis 
Goose-——Southern Style,” as shown in your advertisement on page 49 of this issue. 


Name 


Address - 
Mch -IN-62 


FREE New Booklet “MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE” 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 642, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me the booklet, “More Than Meets the Eye,” the story of modern flour milling. 
(One copy free to each teacher.) 


Name 


Address 
Mch.-IN-14 


AVIATION KITS scHOOLROOM TEACHING AIDS 


UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Service, 23 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, IIlinois 


Please send me Primary Grade Kits; Intermediate Grade Kits. 1! enclose 
in full payment. (Send 25 cents for Each Kit.) See advertisement on page 52 


Name 
Street 


City City Zone State 


—————— ES cm 


FREE WALT DISNEY GOOD BREAKFAST POSTER (in Color) 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., 135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me this government-approved teaching aid on the Nutritionally Adequate 
Breakfast. 


Name 


Address 


—_—— cr 


FREE INFORMATION ABOUT T.C.U.’s 10-WAY PROTECTION 
T.C.U., Lincoln, Nebraska . o« 


i am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s “10- Way" Protection’ ‘Policy against ' decident 
sickness, and quarantine. (No agent will call.) - “eae = . wan 


Name . - 


FREE OATMEAL POSTER and Copies of RECIPE FOLDER 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Box RR, Chicago, . Illinois 


Please send me my free Oatmeal Poster and copies of the Oatmeal Recipe Folder, 
to help my students and their families keep normal growth and stamina in wartime, entitled 
“Help America Win!" 


PD cessvenmnmenenenn cheba on 


FREE FILMS CATALOG and OTHER VISUAL AIDS 
BELL G HOWELL CO., 1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois 


Please send me Utilization Digest and Recreational Films Catalog, and add my name to your 
mailing list to receive the new Filmosound Library Educational Catalog as soon as it is 
published 


Name.... -_ School — 


Mch -iN-34 


FREE TooTH BRUSHING CHART FOR YOUR PUPILS 
THE PEPSODENT CO., 141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 9403. 


Please send me 2.0. copies of your attractive, informative Tooth Brushing Chart, 
described in detail on page 56, and one copy of the Teacher's Manual, “Teeth and How 
to Care for Them.” 




































































TREASURE- TROVE 





A CALENDAR-POSTER 


On the first day of each month I mark 
off a calendar for that month on the low 
er half of a large sheet of poster paper, 
leaving the.date spaces blank. The post 
er is always placed in a conspicuous spot 
in my classroom. Each morning I fasten 
a picture with paper clips on the blank 
upper half of the poster. I usually try 
to choose a picture that is related to 
the social-studies unit on which we are 
currently working. Magazine illustra- 
tions and copies of famous paintings are 
often used. As the pupils write in the 
date on the calendar, the discussion eas- 
ily moves to the subject of the picture. 


Mettie Levins, Homer, Louisiana 


LIVING HISTORY 


My sixth-graders enjoyed acting out the 
historical events about which they read 
in their textbooks. History was real and 
full of life to them after such an expe- 
rience. When the class had studied about 
New Netherland, for example, episodes in 
thet settling of this colony were listed 
on the blackboard, and those which lent 
themselves to dramatization were marked. 
Each child chose which episode he wanted 
to take part in, and thus the groups were 
formed. ; 

In corners of the room, the groups pre- 
pared their plays, which were informal 
but vivid. Peter Stuyvesant stormed up 
and down with great gusto. Henry Hudson 
peered through a telescope improvised 
from rolled paper. The Indians "Ughed" 
and "Ughed" to their hearts' content. 

The class as a whole evaluated each play 
as it was presented, and made sugges- 
tions for improvement. The groups then 
returned to their respective corners and 
polished their products for a second and 
final showing. 

The results were of excellent quality. 
Moreover, a test given after the presen- 
tations was revealing. So unconsciously 
had facts been acquired that taking the 
test was a pleasure for the children, 
rather than an ordeal. 


Josephine Ringwald, Manhasset, New York 















































FREE! Order All Three New Teaching Aids on Menstrual Education 
POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. IN-3, Chicago 54, Illinois 
(Mail coupon to this address or follow mailing instructions on opposite page.) 
Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 
1 full-color jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology chart for classroom use. 
copies of the bright booklet, “‘As One Girl to Another,” to distribute to my girls. 
copies of the brand-new, 16-page teaching manual, “This is Why.” 
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of Helpful Materials 
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OUR VICTORY-GARDEN CLUB 


As early as the first of March every 
year our garden club has a seed exchange. 

Before frost in the fall, the children 
gather the seeds in quantity from their 
vegetable and flower gardens and bring 
them to school. They are labeled and 
dried, and stored in a big tin box ina 
closet where mice cannot destroy them. 

The purpose of the exchange is to give 
each club member a chance to get as many 
kinds of seeds as possible. One child is 
sure to have a quantity of pumpkin seeds, 
while another may have a surplus of let- 
tuce seeds. Neither can use all that he 
has. In this way, each can have a good 
garden and at the same time save his 
nickels and dimes to buy War Stamps. 

Early in March, cabbage, cauliflower,’ 
tomato, and some other seeds are planted 
in boxes and flowerpots at school and at 
home. The children enjoy taking care of 
them and watching them grow. By the time 
the weather permits, the seedlings are 
large enough to transplant. 

As soon as hardy plants begin to grow 
in the spring, the club has a bulb and 
shrubbery exchange. This is a way to get 
some new plants started, and avoids de- 
stroying surplus stock. 

In the fall the club has an exhibit of 
flowers, vegetables, and canned foods, 
and gathers seeds again. 


Mabel Huntley, Sigourney, Iowa 


ADDING NEW HECTOGRAPH FILLER 


It was by chance that I discovered that 
new hectograph filler can be melted and 
poured right on top of the old filler 
without doing harm to either the old or 
the new. The new melts the old, and the 
ink goes to the bottom just as it should. 
And oh, what a help it is when you don't 
have to go to the trouble of scraping out 
the old filler! It takes less new fill- 
er, too. 


Ruth Mohr, Perry, Oklahoma 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would like; fill 
in the blanks on each; and mail them in one envelope to 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 
(Other coupons ready for your use appear on page 59.) 
































FREE To TEACHERS—DITTO WORKBOOK CATALOG 
DITTO, INCORPORATED, 658 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of the latest Ditto Workbook Catalog free of charge. 


ae 


En . 


RAYON TEACHING AIDS ... FREE 
RAYON DIV., E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS G CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Please send me the free items checked. Number of Students. .................. Grade. 
Rayon Hand Book for Teachers. Rayon Wall Chart. Rayon Booklets for Student 
Use Information about Du Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. 
Name School 
Address sevennainateaae 
Mch.-IN-43 
Se eee —— ce ee ee ee 


FREE REVIEW-WORKBOOKS CATALOGUE 
WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Minden, Nebraska 


Please send me free your new Catalogue, listing all the subjects covered by Warp’s Review~ 
Workbooks, and explaining the Warp Method. 


Name 


Address 


FREE IpaAna’s NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE the complete dental health unit 
described on page 3. 


Class Enroliment .............. 
Grades Taught ” 
Name 
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Name of School 


School Address : a 


FREE MATERIAL FOR CLEAN-HANDS HEALTH CAMPAIGN 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


Send me Free Wash-Up Charts, Lifebuoy Soap, Material and Instructions for Clean-Hands 
Health Campaign. | have students in oman grade, (Offer good in 
United States only.) 


Name = hn School... 
Address - 
City ee - \ ROS teoeennineres State... 


FREE Booklets on PEANUT BUTTER SANDWICH SPREADS 








FREE Facts about THE NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF CANDY 
NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION, One North LaSalle St., Chicago 2, IIlinois 


Please send me the following materials, which are available to teachers and nutritionists 
for classroom use in quantities indicated: _(up to 50) copies of “Facts about 


Candy”; (5 only) copies of “Candy—its Place in the Diet.” 

Grades Taught. — School pen en 
IT icelandic bess Sciawsdissebtecinsbonesohensceceeceareiecimiaeaaiets Scicnealsenaeaesarss yneee= 
Address 
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| DERBY FOODS, IN-14, 3327 West 47th Place, Chicago 32, Illinois } 
| Please send me . copies of your booklet, ‘Peter Pan Presents Delicious Peanut Butter ] 
Recipes.” 
ee | 
| II cisipiis sci isecelssinnnavisleneabaiiibeaiatniabedatadeiedaaeediiesiabainesia tisinaeleeidldimabaiiaaaaaaaaiman ! 
| Mch.-IN-2 | 
; FREE EpucaTioNAL MATERIAL ON RAYON i 
| AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. j 
| () Please send teacher's Unit of Work on Rayon. Grade «0... ] 
| ©) Please send student work sheets for primary grades. | 
© Please send copies ‘Rayon Goes to War’ for intermediate grades. \ 
} 0 Ne ET ee ee eR renee NOE aor 
a ara 
_ _—— ——— ee “7 
| FREE cHart, “EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY’—NO. 7 
SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO. | 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Send me the seventh of your series of Wall Charts on Everyday Electricity, which shows the 
| parts of the Electric Iron and explains how they work. 
| III... « scinlasnictssctensitisinbapnetanisinianininininsiet siaestahenohasetsinlailiialicla mane j 
: Address............ cicsovesensietinnieietebieniisatinnitiamenititiniasainnntaigiimaivactiit as | 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 











1 am to teach a demonstration lesson in 
some phase of the fundamental opera- 
tions. What should be my procedure? 


The important thing is to present 
a regular lesson. The teachers who 
observe you will get more out of 
such a lesson. Try to show both the 
social and the mathematical phases of 
number, If you decide to present, 
for example, the adding of two two- 
figure numbers without carrying, plan 
a social setting, for instance: “If 
Jane’s lunch yesterday cost $.24 and 
today $.22, how much did she spend 
for her lunch in the two days?” 

Next, have something for the pu- 
pils to manipulate, such as real mon- 
ey, toy money, or cards which may 
be arranged in bundles to represent 
the numbers. The pupils must see 
that 24 is 2 tens and 4 gnes, and that 
22 is 2 tens and 2 ones. Have them 
add the ones and next the tens. Then 
have the class generalize: Only ones 
may be added to ones and only tens 
may be added to tens. This represents 
the mathematical phase of number. 


a 


What are some good standard tests that 
may be used for measuring pupil prog- 
ress in arithmetic? 


Many standard tests have been de- 
veloped in this field. However, be- 
fore a school spends much money on 
standardized tests in any subject- 
matter field, it should consult the 
1942 edition of the Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook, (This can be pur- 
chased for $5.00 from the editor, 
Oscar K. Buros, 32 Lincoln Ave., 
Highland Park, N.J.) 

The following are the five tests 
which rate at the top of the scale for 
testing achievement in arithmetic. 

Analytical Scales of Attainment in 
Arithmetic (Educational Test Bu- 
reau, Educational Publishers, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn.). 

lowa Every Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills—Test D, Arithmetic Skills (Bu- 
reau of Educational *Research and 
Service, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of lowa, lowa City). 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests— 
Arithmetic (World Book Co., Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, New York). 

Modern School Achievement Tests, 
Elementary Grades (Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York). 

New Stanford Achievement Tests 
—Arithmetic (World Book Co.). 

You may wish to purchase a speci- 
men set of each one. The cost is 
small. Be sure to specify the grade 
levels in which you are interested, 


when writing to each publisher, 


48 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe INstRucTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 











I am a beginning teacher in a third 
grade. Can you give me some help in 
developing seatwork for reading classes? 


Many of the newer basic reading 
series have workbooks which accom- 
pany, and correlate with, the books in 
the reading series. These are worth 
using if they are available. 

The following suggestions may 
help you to originate seatwork to ac- 
company your reading lessons. 

1. Have pupils answer “Yes” or 
“No” to questions about the story, 
or indicate whether statements about 
the story are “True” or “False.” 

2. Give them incomplete state- 
ments to complete. 

3. Have them draw or model the 
characters of the story. 

4. Let them dress dolls to repre- 
sent the characters. 

5. Help them to give a puppet 
show, make a peep show, or drama- 
tize the story with children as actors. 

6. Ask them to arrange the main 
events of the story in the order of 
their occurrence. 

7. Have them find all the words 
they can which describe a character. 

8. Let them write related riddles. 

9. List words for the pupils to de- 
fine or write antonyms for. 

10. Encourage them to do much 
extension or recreational reading. 

Do not let the seatwork activities 
become merely busywork. Try to 
have a great variety of interesting 
activities so that these periods of in- 
dependent work may be truly prof- 
itable for the children. 


+. 


I have the slow group of first-grade chil- 
dren and wish your opinion of the best 
procedure for such a group. 


I believe very definitely that such 
children should have an extended 
program of reading readiness before 
actual reading is begun. Firsthand ex- 
periences of all kinds, together with 
games and plays involving language, 
are a necessary background. 

Children with low intelligence 
quotients have to be seven or older 
chronologically before we can expect 
a satisfactory adjustment to reading 
situations. However, children of this 
type will make slow progress in learn- 
ing to read at any age, so it may be 
wise to begin some introduction to 
reading as soon as they show average 
ability in reading-readiness tests. 


How can I correlate the activities of our 
physical-education department with those 
of the science department? 


Since health building is one of the 
major purposes of physical education, 
any contributions which science study 
can make toward developing under- 
standings about health are avenues for 
correlation. 

A study of the human body—its 
systems, how they function, and what 
care they require—is one of the 
areas. A study of bacteria—how they 
are spread, how they enter the body, 
what harm they cause, how the body 
combats them, and how we can help 
this process—is another area., Still 
other possibilities are a study of heat- 
ing and ventilating and a study of the 
physiology underlying ‘first aid. All 
these areas are suitable for integra- 
tion because the explanation (science) 
makes the application (physical edu- 
cation) more meaningful. 
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We wish to emphasize the immediate en- 
vironment of our school in all science 
units. What do you suggest? 


Not knowing your course of study 
I find it difficult to be specific in sug- 
gesting procedure. Courses of study 
generally treat problems relating to 
such topics as plants, animals, astron- 
omy, geology, electricity, heat, sound, 
light, and machines. 

Whenever you begin one of these 
units, survey your community for the 
illustrative material it offers. Find 
out what local species of animal and 
plant life can be studied, and plan to 
visit any near-by zoo, greenhouse, or 
nursery. In preparing to study geol- 
ogy, investigate. local land forms, 
rocks, mines, minerals, gravel pits, 
fossils, and so on. In the study of elec- 
tricity, heat, light, and sound, make 
use of any new house construction in 
progress in the neighborhood. Visit 
local stores, museums, and farms. 

Science is, after all, a study of the 
environment. Consequently, the nat- 
ural approach is through the imme- 
diate surroundings of home, school, 
roadside, field, forest, river, and sky. 
The experiments performed and the 
reading done in class should be sup- 
plemented and expanded through ap- 
plication observed in the environment. 
Otherwise science will become the 
study of a book, rather than a study 
of environment. 








Social S sudies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 











Can you give me some suggestions for 
developing more interest in social studies 
among my primary pupils? 

Social studies, if properly presented, 
cannot fail to be interesting to pri- 
mary children. They especially like 
to be kept active. Taking trips, mak- 
ing things, doing art work, looking 
at pictures, building with biocks— 
these are really a necessary part of a 
social-studies program at the primary 
level. Furthermore, the subjects se- 
lected for study must be within the 
pupils’ ability to grasp. Very young 
children should explore their environ- 
ment—grocery store, buses, a farm, 
newspaper plant, and so on. “Boats” 
and “Airplanes” are both excellent 
units for any primary grade. 


+ 
My sixth grade wishes to hold a fiesta 


as the culminating activity of our unit 
on Mexico. Please give us some help. 


A simple plan for a Mexican fiesta 
might include a street and market 
scene. Simulate booths by placing 
striped awnings about the room with 
signs such as Pottery, Baskets, Flow- 
ers, Food upon them. Attach painted 
backgrounds to the wall below the 
awnings. Place the wares for each 
booth on rugs (paintéd on paper) as 
is the Mexican custom. 

Children in the booths may demon- 
strate pottery and basketmaking, and 
sell flowers and Mexican foods. Oth- 
er pupils can come in as purchasers. 
Some dancers may do a folk dance. 
Minstrels may sing Mexican songs. 

For costumes, boys wear overalls, 
and girls bright-colored dresses. By 
the addition of scarves, sombreros, 
bandannas, and costume jewelry, 3 
good effect can be produced. Foods 
may bé tamales, chili beans, tortillas, 
vegetables, and fruits. 


+ 


My eighth-grade class is ready to study 
Australia. Please give us some sugge> 
tions, including sources of material. 


Australia, No. 63 in The Instruc- 
tor Series of Illustrated Units (F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
$.30) contains numerous pictures; 
accounts of Australian animals and 
plants, industries, history, and pres- 
ent-day life; and a_ bibliography: 
Geographical pictures of Australia, 
New Zealand, and the islands in the 
Pacific may be purchased from A. J. 
Nystrom & Co., Inc., 3333 Elston 
Ave., Chicago, for $.75. Geogta 
phies, children’s encyclopedias, and 
the National Geographic Maga" 
for April, June, and July 1942 a 
other sources of information. 
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Forest fires destroyed an estimated $40,000,000 in South- 
ern timber in 1942! It is your patriotic duty to help stamp 
out this obstacle to victory and postwar Southern progress. 





Cooking 
the Axis (roose 


LANES, tanks, guns, ships, munitions, flowing from 

Southern industry, are literally writing the history 
of Axis defeat on every battle front . . . cooking the Axis 
goose — Southern style! 


Blazing blast furnaces, giant steel mills, enormous tin 
plate plants, and numerous fabricators and finishers of 
iron and steel products in five Southern states served 
by the L & N Railroad have furnished a large portion 
of the Nation’s contribution of essential production 
to the great war. 


A mighty train of 112,000 cars, crowding the L&N 
main track from Cincinnati to New Orleans, 950 miles, 
would carry only a part of the annual Southern produc- 
tion of steel and its products. Hordes of additional 
trains are required to handle the incidental ore, stone, 
coal, coke, manganese and other things essential to 
steel manufacture. 


This constitutes a miracle of production and trans- 
portation — Free Enterprise at work in Southern in- 
dustry and railroad transportation—can any other 
nation or any other form of government match such 
performance? 


In peace times the growth of the South has been con- 
stant if not so spectacular. No agency has contributed 
thereto more than railroad transportation. None will 
do more in the future. 


The L&N, The Old Reliable, hopes to keep modern in 
its facilities and service and thus merit the good will 
and patronage of its peoples. 


_" 


President 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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Who will design the 
BEST postwar projector? 


You will... in fact, you've been design- 
ing it ever since you first used a motion 
picture projector in your classroom. 


Because your needs... your hopes for 
ever finer instruments . . . clearer screen 
images... more convenience have always 
been carefully translated into practical 
improvements for B&H projectors. 


And during all these months while our 
entire production has been helping win 
the war, you haven't stopped thinking of 
conveniences you'd like in your next school 
projector. If you have some suggestions 
for additions or changes, let us know 
what they are... B&H research never 
stops in its work of interpreting your hopes 
in logical, workable, necessary improve- 
ments. 

These improvements will be part of the 
BEST postwar projector ,;. the one you 
aré designing now. 

It will be a Filmo Projector ; ; s made 
by Bell & Howell. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





GUIDEPOSTS TO TOMORROW'S FINER FILM INSTRUMENTS 





Filme Master 
16mm. 
Silent Projector 

















Civics and social science classes 
have found real stimulation in 
the Filmosound Library series 
on the world at work. Most of 
America’s great industries are 
represented. A scene from The 
Harbor is shown here. Send for 
the Filmosound Library Cata- 
logs and Educational Utiliza- 
tion Digest for other titles. 


Buy MORE War Bonds 


Opt:-.onics 


20.032 
} OMY 5) 





#Trade-mark registered 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs... electrONics 
«+» mechanlCsS. Itis research by Bell & 
Howell in these three related sciences 
to accomplish many things never be- 
fore obtainable. Today Opti-onics is 
a WEAPON. Tomorrow, it will be a 
SERVANT. 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Bell & Howell Company 

1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 

Please send Filmosound Library 


Catalogs and Educational Utiliza- 
tion Digest. 

School 

City State. 
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Products combining the sciences of OPTics + electrONics * mechanlCs 
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YOUR COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 


EIGHT ‘counselors are ready to help 
you solve your teaching problems. 
Address the counselor for whom you 
have a question, in care of Tue 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Look for an answer 
in these columns or send a stamped, 
addressed envelope for a reply. 


Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 














We are studying the lumber industry. 
Where can we get visual aids which 
will help us in our study of forests? 


I recommend that you secure the 
pamphlet “A Bibliography of Liter- 
ature and Visual Aids for the Study 
of Our Forest Resources and Their 
Conservation.” The American Forest 
Products Industries, 1319 Eighteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., will 
send this pamphlet free to teachers 
who request it. 


° 


If we continue to use our school movie 
projector, we need to buy some new 
equipment. Will we be allowed to do so? 


The Educational Screen (64 East 
Lake St., Chicago) reports in its De- 
cember 1943 issue, page 396, that, 
under the War Production Board’s 
Regulation Order L-267, educational 
institutions may now purchase photo- 
= and projection equipment 
without a priority rating. The pro- 
cedure is to: 

1. Secure copies of the application 
(WPB-1319) and the instructions 
(WPB-1319.28) from your local 
WPB office or fronta manufacturer or 
a dealer in photographic equipment. 

2. Fill out the application in trip- 
licate, following carefully the specific 
instructions given. 

3. Mail three copies of the filled- 
out and signed application to the War 
Production Board, Consumer Durable 
Goods Division, Reference L-267, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The announcement goes on to say: 
“WPB will return one copy of the 
application with its approval or re- 
jection. If approved, the application 
will contain a WPB authorization 
number. This WPB number should 
be placed on the applicant’s order to 
a dealer or manufacturer and consti- 
tutes WPB authorization of sale of 
the equipment.” 


° 


Is there a film showing the new Alaska 
Highway available for school use? My 
pupils are interested. 


Gateway North is a color film, 16 
mm. silent, 15 min., which shows the 
initial stages of the new roadway 
through British Columbia. It may be 
obtained from Bell & Howell, 1830 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, for a 
rental fee of $3.00. 








ONTARIO 
COMPLETES A 
NEW 
NORTHWEST 
_ PASSAGE 








wipicon 


—— of it! A whole 
new world to explore, 
where Ontario’s rivers 
start to lowdown North” 
to the mighty Albany, and 


then to Hudson’s Bay 
itself! 
Punched through rock and 


muskeg and virgin forest, 
the newly-completed, final 
link of the great Trans- 
Canada Highway taps the 
fabulous gold and silver 
| mines of Cobalt, Porcu- 
| pine, Kirkland Lake—the 
fertile Clay Belt—the land 
of a million lakes and 
streams teeming with fish. 
It ties Temagami on the 
east and Nipigon on the 
west into one great out- 
door Paradise. 


When unlimited motoring 
is once more a fact, you'll 
want to ride this road. 
When you and your pals 
are ready to plan the best 
vacation ever—that’s the 
time this new road to 
adventure will beckon! 


ors! 








Plan your trip now— 
dream about it—then, after 
the war, be one of the first 
to explore this great, new, 
Northwest Passage. 











Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
38 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, 


Please send me road map and further 
information when ready regarding 
the final Northern Ontario link © 
the Trans-Canada Highway. 
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nutritional significance of flour enrichment 
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What is the national 


and cereal restoration? 











“The increase in the vitamin and mineral requirements of enriched 
flour . . . will be of far-reaching benefit to the people of the United 


States.” 





CLAUDE R. WICKARD, Sec’. of Agriculture 


i aeeieihatinneriatiieeneeeimeeaa, 


_ from the standpoint of the na- 
tional economy as a whole, foods made 
from our common grains translate nature’s 
bounty into human nutrients more eco- 
nomically than any other major class of 
foodstuffs. More than a third of the world’s 
food energy and protein requirements are 
supplied by cereal grains. In this country, 
the percentage is slightly less. 

Prior to the nutritional discoveries of 
recent years, and in response to popular de- 
mand for more appealing and appetizing 
forms of cereal foods, many of the principal 
forms in which this country’s cereal grains 
have been consumed have been those in 
which, in consequence of the necessary 
processing, certain of the vitamin and min- 
eral virtues of the original grain have been 
lost. The vitamin and mineral contribution 
of such foods has, therefore, not matched 
their contributionin food energy and protein. 

For many years research has wrestled 
with this problem. The stimulus of the de- 
fense program arid the discovery—and avail- 
ability—of certain vitamins in pure form 
has made possible the correction, in large 
measure, of this situation. And today, en- 
riched flour and restored cereals are avail- 
able in every part of the country. 
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The bars at the left are interesting in this 
connection. They show the percentage of 
three B vitamins and iron contributed to 
the average normal diet* by flour and cere- 
als in the days before flour enrichment 
and cereal restoration and now. 

These bars demonstrate that, thanks to 
enrichment and restoration, the contribu- 
tion of flour and other cereal foods in these 
essential B vitamins and iron is greater than 
their contribution of food energy and 
protein. 

These are the facts behind the enthu- 
siasm of nutrition authorities for the en- 
richment program. 

Studies have indicated that large num- 
bers of persons do not get adequate quan- 
tities of the ‘protective’ B vitamins and 
iron which enriched flour and restored 
cereals now supply. The availability of these 
nutrients in such common foods strikes an 
effective blow in the interests of better na- 
tional nutrition, and is accordingly impor- 
tant both for the war effort and the future 
health of the nation. 





*Figures based on 2800 calorie prewar diet . . 

assuming our cereal consumption consisted wholly 
of enriched flour and bread and whole-grain or 
restored cereals. Current enrichment levels used, 
and all data adjusted for average losses in cooking. 
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Send for this revised Free booklet, 
“Help Make America Strong.” 





, 2 a . 
© i}, 


. a booklet 


ERE is an attractive, illustrated teaching aid . . 
which will help you to emphasize the important subjects of 
good nutrition and correct diet. 


This booklet will help you explain about food essentials and 
what they do. It tells about the vitamin con- 
tent of various foods. In addition, it includes 
a colorful illustration of the government 
Basic-7 Food Chart . . . an easy way for your 
children to remember important food facts 
needed every day. 


Many teachers are now using this booklet 
as a helpful guide for numerous classroom > 
talks on nutrition and proper eating habits. 

They find it a big help in giving closer co-operation and support 
to the Government Nutrition Program. 





New Menus for every season 


This new edition of “‘Help Make America Strong”’ contains also 
a week’s balanced menus—based on available foods—for every 
season of the year. 


Right now, we shall be glad to send you 
enough free copies of this booklet for every 
pupil in your class. To speed delivery, and to 
make certain that you get the quantity you 
need, fill in and mail the coupon shown below. 





HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me ( ) copies of your newly 
revised booklet, ‘‘Help Make America Strong.” 
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YOUR COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 


EIGHT counselors are ready to help 
you solve your teaching problems. 
Address the counselor for whom you 
have a question, in care of THE 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Look for an answer 
in these columns or send a stamped, 
addressed envelope for a reply. 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











I shall appreciate your mentioning the 
titles of some poems suitable for mem- 
orizing in grades five and six. 


It would seem unwise to suggest a 
restricted list of poems. Children 
should hear several related poems at 
a time and should memorize all or 
parts of the one they like the best. 
Poetry should be taught in connection 
with the lively, current interests of 
children, such as holidays, the seasons, 
or lessons in other subjects. 

Have at hand some good collections 
of poems, such as Sung under the Sil- 
ver Umbrella, compiled by the Litera- 
ture Committee of the Association 
for Childhood Education (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York; $2.00), or an 
anthology like Story and Verse for 
Children, by Miriam Blanton Huber 
(The Macmillan Co., New York; 
$3.50), in order that you may select 
poems which are timely and appealing. 
Be sure to select poems written for 
children, not poems about children 
written from the adult viewpoint. 


* 


Where can I secure advice that will help 
me make my second- and fourth-grade 
pupils want to write legibly? 


Chapters in Learning the Three R’s, 
by Gertrude H. Hildreth (Education- 
al Publishers, Inc., 3433 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia; $3.00, and in Methods 
of Teaching in Town and Rural 
Schools, by Elmer L. Ritter and L. A. 
Shepherd (The Dryden Press, \Inc., 
103 Park Ave., New York; $2.40), 
give good suggestions. 

. 
Do modern English instructors advocate 
introducing the parts of speech in the 
first six grades? 


The general policy is to delay the 


teaching of grammar until pupils en- 


‘ter seventh grade. There is, however, 


no reason why one should not inci- 
dentally mention the major parts of 
Speech to pupils in sixth grade. For 
example: Proper noun is a conven- 
ient label for the name of a special 
place, person, or thing. Whenever 
a drab composition needs more vivid 
action words, it is easy to speak of 
using more verbs. Notice that such 
mention is made for the purpose of 
economy in language only after the 
pupils have had many experiences 
with the classes of words in question. 








To Help Your Students and 
Families Keep Normal Growth 
and Stamina in Wartime! 


Send today for your free copies of these 
new Quaker Oats aids to nutrition and 
food preparation projects. Tells why 
Oatmeal is America’s outstanding nu- 
tritional grain—Richer in Protein than 
any other cereal. Richer, too, in food- 
energy. Highest among natural cereals 
in Vitamin B,! Typical recipes contain- 
ed in free folder! Oatmeal Vegetable 
Soup, Oatmeal Meat Loaf, Oatmeal 
Bread, Oatmeal Cookies, etc. All tested, 
suitablefor group preparation. Striking, 
full-color poster, 18” x 24” for class- 
room display. Both sent free. Write 
today! 


Please Order from Coupon on Page 46 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
We if) 









Series B 


75 pages of valuable ideas and 
designs for interesting class proj- 
ects in each Problem and Ides 
Portfolio. 

No. 1—Elementary Projects $1.0 
No. 2—Advanced Projects $1.0 
The American Crayon 
Company 


Dept. 93 Sandusky, Ohio 





Teach AVIATION 


YOUR PUPILS WILL ENJOY THESE 
COLORFUL 


AVIATION MATERIALS 


Today every boy and girl 
is keenly interested in fly- 
img. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to teach them an 
instructive and fascinat- 


ing subject. Both PRI- 
MARY and INTERME- 
DIATE GRADE KITS 
contain: , 


Large pictures . . . stories 

. interesting facts . -- 
activities . .. approximate- 
ly 40 illustrated leaflets for 
teaching sug- 
. directory of 





Capt. E. Hamilton Lee, 
Famous United Air 
Lines pilot, who has 
more t 3g million 
miles of flying experi- 
ence to his credit—the 
world’s record! 


EACH COMPLETE KIT—ONLY 25c (Postpaid) 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Service 
| Dept. H-l, Paimer House, Chicago 3, Illinois | 


pupils... 
gestions . 
Free and Inexpensive Avi- 
ation Materials, etc. 


| fenciose ........ Te svesnnics Primary Grade Kits ......... | 
Intermediate Grade Kits .................. 

| NAME - | 

| SID isisssinixstsinnpinnsotidiaiibdiacsindnisiaitinienncintnls a | 

. Lavenneennonsane CITY ZONE... STATE...........- | 
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YOUR COUNSELOR {umes 
SERVICE - (wn (os 
EIGHT counselors are ready to help Make Youl GEANTS 


you solve your teaching problems. AND PA 1x HELPFUL 


Address the counselor for whom you 
pooh: 


have a question, in care of THe 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Look for an answer 
in these columns or send a stamped, 
addressed envelope for a reply. 
Written by a 
distinguished 
instructor in 
one of the 
country’s 


foremost 
schools. 
Contains a 
world of hints, 
plus helpful 
patterns, 
diagrams, and 
suggestions for 
using old 
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Art 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 











‘ 





Just about 100% of any student group My pupils like to paint early spring 
are consumers of rayon. A basic knowl- flowers. How can I get them to be cre- 
edge of this versatile new textile helps ative, and not just draw from life? 

students buy wisely and enjoy rayons 
fully. Du Pont, leader in textile research, 
has prepared well-rounded rayon 
teaching aids for high schools and col- 


l leges. Because these aids are simply 2. Have them suggest subjects for : | r HOW 10 Maxg 


written and generously illustrated, they creative pictures. Write these sub- | Wak * COSTUMES 
| VA a , . 


The following are some suggestions | 
that may help you. 

1. Let the children draw from life 
first. 


ore suitable for pre-high school pro- : é 
: | P jects on the blackboard. 2 Ee 
jects, too. For convenience in ordering, 3. Su - os a as I yg af k 

: : , 2st si Cts selt, : iF fad 
¢ turn to coupon section or write . . 88° a y Kr) 


. , / SCHoo, Plays 
~ 7 4 0 
Rayon Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours such =~ °° 2 of People picking (L( "? "A6tauns 
: shia violets, a child arranging violets in a 
& Co. (Inc.), Empire State Building, New : ; 
; vase, a flower-store window with 

York City 1, New York. te 
many flowers in it. 

4. If they are studying some other 
country or topic with which spring 
WALL cHart | flowers could be associated, encourage 


——_ 


For the next play or pageant, 
you'll breathe a sigh of relief. For 























35’* x 23’’ | your pupils to draw creative pictures | here, in one completely practical book, 
Mounted and | combining the two. For example,| are designs and patterns for many of the 
tual yarn sam- those who have studied Mexico might | most popular costumes for school use. The 
ples included. — aes bs A ° ° 
ha draw a Mexican flower market with children themselves can follow these instructions 
R people carrying baskets of flowers on - : k ccaceaill sana 
cals hen if you want to make a project of the costuming. 
nd 5. Encourage them to paint a Parent-groups and P.T.A. mothers who make These Costumes 
: TEACHER'S spring mural for the hall. their children’s costumes at home will bless this volume. _ gpg jfjystrated 
HANDBOOK . : . . 
n A 20-page rayon e Miss Agnes Lilley, of the Winnetka Public Schools, gig described: 
et book fo . - . ee 
% coe — Do you consider that plaster carving is has written “How to Make Costumes for School 
; too difficult for girls and boys in the Plays and Pageants” out of her own wide experience. Medieval Knight 
> . 
je es gues How to make shields for Crusaders or hats Medieval Lady 
- Plaster carving is too difficult for for Pilgrim Fathers are among the many time-saving , . 
most fifth-grade children. It seems - . indian Chief 
f np “7 we chilideen of Gis amp suggestions she writes about. oust 
ar wiser to have childre ° ee » indian Squaw 
WamOKlETs | do clay modeling, and leave the carv- Priced at One Dollar, “How to Make Costumes 
E —written in ing to be done in eighth and ninth will be sent FREE Pilgrim Father 
Ss a erate grades. There et exceptions, = , ° to any school. Pilgrim Mother 
irl quantity. course. Children who are especially W rice for voer . 
- gifted can carve beautifully, even in f Frontiersman 
> 
a lower grades. ie eee Norseman 
> If your fifth grade is studying a 
. Two so eg . , : i 
> ited ane os country in which carving is done and Robin Hood 
rs pace yarna, fabsics, the children want to try to carve, I Pirate 
and their care. Write . “Ve _ 
for detailed informa. would let them, even though the re pon 
ne tion. . | sults may be poor. They will gain an 
~ $ | appreciation for the activity. Birds 
or 
i. 7 Fairies, Brownies, 
oa 
- I should like to have you explain what Clowns, etc. 
T values, if any, large murals have over : 
4) small pictures. . ee ee ee ee 
, ’ ‘ | RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
~] Each type of picture has its place. or 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7 
, Some of the values of murals are: ALL PURPOSE RIT is the only Tint and | Please send me a FREE copy of “How to 
as 1. They provide opportunities for Dye that is guaranteed for ALL FABRICS Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants. 


! 

! 

1 

i] 

group planning. including Celanese, Acetate Rayon, | 
2. Children like to paint on them | Nylon, Spun Rayon and even Mixtures ! OP SAS Sate 

! 

1 

1 

i 

\ 

i 


4 dy po nt ft (] Y | i} because they can make large sweeping | like Cotton-and-Rayon. Pi iavindsssnisevniiasuintagmsaceiee 


strokes with big brushes. INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is Add 
3. They are practical in that they | the good old reliable Tint and Dye to REetgesieeswoneseresseneneneniins 


. i loth is cotton a AS, RE ere eee 
Betr be used as decorations for the | use if you’re SURE the c , 
ER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING aang linen, silk or wool. REO j 








++. THROUGH CHEMISTRY school building and as stage scenery. 
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MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK * BRIDGEPORT, CONN... 
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HEAD LICE? 


HEAD LICE are one subject not found in school studies. 
But they do appear on the classroom scene at times and 
the smart teacher is always prepared for such situa- 
tions. She knows the answer to head lice is McKesson’s 
A-200 Pyrinate, because . . . 
. it kills all forms of lice—and their eggs—that infest 
humans. 
... it’s quickly effective. Just one application—15 min- 
utes contact—does the job in practically every case. 
... it’s thoroughly proved by 8,000 clinical tests. 
... it’s entirely adaptable for children. Non-toxic, non- 
poisonous. 
... it’s easy to use. And removed easily with soap and 
warm water. Washes out of clothing. 
... it’s economical. Full size jar only 45¢. 
... it’s guaranteed by McKesson & Robbins—famous 
for reliable drugs since 1833. 
This modern, scientific parasiticide—developed in co- 
operation with Dr. Walter K. Angevine 
of Washington, D. C.—is available 
from your druggist. 


“rn 





PYRINATE 





FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1833 














YOUR COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 


EIGHT counselors are ready to help 
you solve your teaching problems. 
Address the counselor for whom you 
have a question, in care of Trt 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Look for an answer 
in these columns or send a stamped, 
addressed envelope for a reply. 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 











Would it be advisable to take singing 
classes from room to room in a grade- 


school building? 


Yes, I think so. I discovered that 
in one school building where the sixth 
grade was singing very beautifully in 
three parts, the other rooms left their 
doors open during the sixth-grade 
music period. This made an excellent 
listening lesson, stimulated interest in 
part singing, and made both teachers 
and children desire to try harder in 
music. A kindergarten teacher whose 
class sang unusually well took her pu- 
pils around the building, giving a five- 
minute program in each room. The 
songs they sang were only sentence 
songs, but the little children sang 
them correctly and well. The older 
children were entertained and became 
aware of their own progress. 


* 


4s a parent, I should like to know what 


I have a right to expect my child to gain | 


from his schoolwork in music. 


Briefly, you have a right to expect 
your child to gain the use of his sing- 
ing voice. He should learn to match 
tones; to sing in tune; to sing songs 
appropriate to his age, interests, and 
experience; to blend his voice with 
others in a group, listening as he 
sings; and he should learn to hear and 
sing a second part. In addition, your 
child should learn the fundamentals of 
music and note reading, and he should 
be able to listen intelligently to fine 
music which is beyond his power to 
perform. 


* 


How shall a fourth-grade teacher and a | 
fifth-grade teacher help pupils who have | 


no background in music? 


One of the best solutions for this 
problem is to divide the pupils of the 
two grades on the basis of singing 
ability. Let the teacher who is better 
qualified work with the less compe- 
tent singers, being careful always to 
use songs having easy tunes and words 
that older children will enjoy. 

Be sure the children understand 
that they are being given special in- 
structions in the beginnings of a lan- 
guage which they have not learned, 
and encourage them to believe that 
they will soon catch up with those 
who already know it. 
attitude is important. 





- « » NOW your pupils 
will take to English 
literature ...and like it! 
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CLASsic Comics LiBRARY 














71 is |. 
CLASSIC COMICS 


Classic Comics take all the musti- 
ness out of the classics of literature, 
all tediousness from teaching them, 
all resistance from learning them. 
Now in use in over 3000 schools 
from Maine to California. 


The Great Classics of All 
Time in Comic Strip Form 


The great characters and events are pic- 
tured alive, fresh, entertaining, in comic 
strip technique. This is a medium your 
pupils will love. You do not have to 
force the subject. They will read avidly, 
absorb instantly, NEVER FORGET. Teach- 
ers are finding Classic Comics indis- 
pensable in teaching literature. 
Seventeen immortal titles now available, 
(more on the way.) The Three Mus- 
keteers, Ivanhoe, The Count of Monte 
Cristo, The last of the Mohicans, Moby 
Dick, A Tale of Two Cities, Robin Hood, 
Arabian Nights, Les Miserables, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Don Quixote, Rip Van 
Winkle, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, West- 
ward Ho!, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Gulliver's 
Travels, The Deersiayer. 


Correspondence from teachers and 
school executives cordially invited. 
See our coupon in Coupon Section. 


GILBERTON COMPANY 
510 SIXTH AVE. DEPT. INS 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. ——= 














"The Teachers Companion 


Never before have so many teachers 
used the Gel-Sten Duplicator Outfit. 


Saves valuable time 
Simple and efficient 
Very inexpensive 
COMPLETE with Gel-Sten films, pencils, 


ink, carbon... .everything you need.... 
$7.43 f.0.b. Brookfield, Ill. 


We guarantee prompt shipment of films 
and all supplies for your duplicator. 


Gel-Sten Hectograph Workbooks 


are fast becoming the most popular on the 
market. . . Up-to-date. . . . Freshly printed 
.... Proved most successful... . 


Send for descriptive list. 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Brookfield, Illinois 














Send For 32-Page Booklet 
“CARE OF THE TEETH 


Shows how to make ‘“‘Care of 
Teeth’’ a fascinating pupil-fs 
time. Full ef teaching materi 


pamphlets, ters, plays, charts, 
stories, atuied reading and coler 
ing seat work. 


American Dental Association 
Dept. B-3, 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11, Iilinots 


> 








APPLICATION $1.0 
25 PHOTOS I 


On Genuine Moentone. _Nationall 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2'¢x3¢ guarad- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot 
Original returned unharmed. 5am 
day service. Established, 18%. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
& 868 Moen Blidg., LaCrosse, Wis- 








Their mental | 








Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
Typewriter use 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 





TYPEWRITTEN w RADIO-MATS 
MESSAGES rite for free sam 
¥ IDE 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 RADIO-MAT St 
White, Amber or Green. “ 4. 
Oakridge Bly 
Accept no substitute. -— i 
Florida 
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Producing a Play 


(See pages 20-21) 



































The usual stage flat consists of seven 
strips of 1” x 3” soft pine fastened 
together with corrugators. Over each 


joint is placed a corner block (a tri- 


angle of 3-ply wood), which is first 







What T.C.U. 
Will Do For You 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac- 
cidental loss of life; $333 to 
for major accidents 

loss of sight or limb); $5@ a 
month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or acci- 
dental injuries (including 
automobile); $50 a month 
when quarantined and salary 
Stopped: Certain Hospital and 
ration Benefits, Travel 
Identification Benefits, Sur- 
feon'’s Bills for Minor Acci- 
dents, Optional Benefits for 
Certain Complete Fractures 





All Checks Sent by Fast 








and Dislocations. Policies Name_._-_-— 
Paying larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. Address... 


Air Mail ailianiagglitcchadaracimaes 


Deta:! of 
flats 


lashed 












screw eye 


(‘/a” eye) 


She sash 
cord 











YW 











glued and then nailed in place. A screw 
eye and 3-inch wood screws are spaced 
as indicated along the sides. (The de- 
tailed drawing illustrates how two flats 
“are lashed together with sash cord.) 
On the strip of wood which braces the 
flat through the center is’ screwed a 
brace cleat. Over the completed frame- 
work, unbleached muslin or canvas is 
stretched. If muslin is used, it should be 
“sized” with a cooked mixture of flaked 
glue and whiting before it is painted. 


"Happy Landing 
to You” 


—Even in Hard Storms 
when you’re under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable low cost pro- 
tection of the famious T.C.U. Umbrella. It 
has been the sheltering friend to thousands 
of teachers for more than 40 years. Not so 
‘long ago one teacher, in her enthusiastic 
appreciation, coined a new phrase descrip- 
tive of how she felt after a particularly 
hard storm of bad luck had come her. way. 
She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s 
a Parachute for Happy Landings.” We in- 
vite you to share this comfortable feeling of 
the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives. 


5e T.C.U. employs no agents. Naturally you get most for 

your money when you buy direct from a company that has 

never failed its members through depressions, epidemics 
and years of unusual records for accidents. Why not get all 
the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can 
enjoy at a cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder 
gives complete information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


472 T.C.U. Building 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 472 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protec- 
tion. Send me full details without obligation. 


Send for your copy today. 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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NO AGENT WILL CALL 


F R E E new lesson leaflet on 


basic nutrition for elementary 
(3rd to 6th grade) students 











Plus child development charts and teacher's copy 
of booklet, “Feeding the Child for Health” 


Elementary school leaders are stressing the 
importance of educating young America on 
foods and nutrition to help win the war. 
Such education, at the age when habits are 
being formed, will contribute much to the 
future welfare of both the individual and 
the nation. To assist this important work the 
growers of Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 
offer a brief, authoritative bulletin on basic 
nutrition. 

Entitled “Our Food Allies,” and designed to 
fit into school notebooks, this helpful 4-page 
leaflet introduces the child to “The Basic 7” 
food groups. Text written in simple words is 
supplemented by cartoon-type illustrations, 
attractive to children, showing how these 
foods help the “U.S. Needs Us Strong” pro- 
gram. Interesting class projects put this food 
knowledge into actual practice by the child. 
Leaflet is available in sufficient quantities 
for each class member. _ 


With leaflets, each teacher will receive one 
copy of a chart with two 8% x 11% child de- 
velopment graphs, helpful in determining 
the child’s physical growth and suited to 
bulletin board display, together with copy of 
booklet, “Feeding the Child for Health,” for 
supplementary text. 


Leaflet is now on press. Orders will be filled 
as soon as we receive leaflet from the printer 
and while our supply, which may not fill 
demand, lasts. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 


ORANGES +> LEMONS 


MAIL THIS COUPON. Paste on Penny Post- | 
card or Send Same Information on Postcard 


ee ED SS SS SD GS eS SD SS ee 

| California Fruit Growers Exchange 

| Div. E-303, Sunkist Bidg., Los Angeles, 55, Calif. 
Please send me FREE leaflets entitled, “Our Food 
Allies,” in quantities specified below, plus set of 
teacher's child development charte, and booklet, 
“Feeding the Child for Health.” 
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_ Teaching mouth hygiene 7? 











Here are two FREE aids 
a that will make 
your work much easier! 















be TOOTH BRUSHING CHART 
Actvet tats) 01" x 1534", Wus- 
trates with raphs and dia- 
ps ograimmatie fo brush 
‘each of the important tooth sur- 

i delete how to reach them ... 

_ wha technique to use to get the 
best ing results, Simplified 
that ‘help: you teach 
y Vital points on the proper 
of the teeth. Designed 
‘and home use. In- 
 _ dicate the number you want. You 
.~ May. Have as mony gs you need. 


. ‘ 





Especially prepared for use in 
the dental educational field, 
these two teaching aids have 
proved invaluable to many 
teachers. Both pieces are avail- 
able without charge — simply 
check the coupon in the Coupon 
Section and you'll receive 
them free by return mail . 
compliments of The Pepsodent 
Company. 


THE PEPSODENT 
COMPANY 


PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE 
PEPSODENT TOOTH POWDER 
PEPSODENT ‘’50-TUFT” TOOTH BRUSHES 
PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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: Mail Coupon 

| Today 

| 7 

| See Coupon Section 
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Sterling Silver 
Le Geld Plated 65 6.60 

Relied Gold 80 8.40 
a, 1-10 Gold Filled 36 9.00 


R 525 Each 
Sterling Sliver $2.25 
Sterling Silver 

10 kt. top 3.76 


All prices subject to 20 © *® Et. Geld 7.60 
per cent Federal Tax 
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Gs 
Sterling Sliver $1.40 $1. 
Sterling Silver 

Gold Plated 1.50 

Rolled Gold 

1-10 Gold Filled 


SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 


«A 


Each I 


Fs 
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30 Sterling Silver $ .80 
Sterling Silver 
1.40 Gold Plated 85 
1.70 1.60 Rolled Gold 1.00 
1.80 0 8= 1.75 Geld Filled 1.10 





Gremlins in Bookland 
(Continued from page 44) 


the teacher had them get out their books 
for arithmetic, I saw to it that the cov- 
ers and the pages were well smeared. 
Then I hurried across the hall where 
some little girls were still munching on 
apples and candy they had been eating 
during recess. Before I left, the pages 
in their readers were stuck together. 
COMMANDER—Splendid work, Grimes. 
Now let’s hear from Lost-and-Gone. 
How did you get those books? 
LOST-AND-GONE—When some of the 
girls and boys were getting their wraps 
they put their books on the floor. Then 
they were in such a hurry to leave the 
school that the books were forgotten. So 
I just picked them up. Some of the fel- 
lows stopped on the playground, leaving 
their books on the window ledge. Here 
they are. A couple of girls, on the way 
home, put their books down and began 
to play. Here are the books. Not bad 
for one day’s work! 
COMMANDER—That is a good start for 
the shelves. Pen-Pen, what did you do? 
PEN-PEN—Well, the pencils moved 
fast and the ink flowed freely wherever 
I went. Did I have fun tickling hands 
while they doodled in encyclopedias 
and other reference books! 
COMMANDER—Good work, Pen-Pen! 
Moisty, what have you to report? 


moisty—lI had my innings last night. | 


One boy took home a book containing 
directions for making kites. One of his 


friends came over after school and they | 
took the book outdoors with them, and | 


then when they went into the house 
they forgot the book. It rained last 
night, you know! That book won’t be 
much good to any other kitemakers! 

COMMANDER—Good going, Moisty! 
I'm proud of you. Well, Cracky and 
Text-Tear, what did you two do? 

CRACKY—We took off together. A 
girl stuck a piece of chalk between two 
pages of her science book. She had al- 
ready left her pencil and a large eraser 
between two other pages. How its spine 
creaked and groaned when she piled 
other books on it! 

TEXT-TEAR—I followed up Cracky 
where he left off. I saw to it that pages 
were turned down to keep places, or 
torn out, or lost. 

COMMANDER—Fine! Now, Homer, let 
us hear of your escapade. 

HOMER—Well, I went home with four 
brothers and sisters, each carrying a pile 
of books. Some were textbooks and the 
rest were borrowed from the school li- 
brary. Each slammed the books down 
on the dining-room table and went out 
to play. A couple of the books fell on 
the floor, and I wish you could have seen 
the baby twins ruin them! 

COMMANDER—That’s the spirit! 

HOMER—And speaking of spirit—you 
should have heard the children’s father 
when he found out about the books! He 
said that children whe were old enough 
to be in school had no right to be care- 
less with public property. After supper 
he made them all get busy and repair as 
much of the damage as they could. 


Act Ill 
Scene 1 


(Principal, Librarian, and teachers 
are seated around ome of the tables, 
handling and glancing at the damaged 
books, They all look very dejected.) 

PRINCIPAL—I have been heartsick for 
the past week since one teacher after 
another has come to the office to show 
me the distressing condition of our 
books. Like you, I am at my wit’s end 
to know what to do about it. Our pu- 
pils were never so careless before. 

LIBRARIAN—Until recently, I have 
taken pride in the attitude our pupils 
have shown in the library. Books were 
almost always returned on time; they 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Temple University 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 


Temple University presents a complete 
selection of graduate and audunenel uate 
courses in its 34th Summer Session for 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require credits for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum. 
mer Session is ideally suited to your needs. 
The regular Unjversity facilities are avail- 
able, and in addition to its educational 
advantages, the University—and the city 
of Philadelphia and environs—offer man 
cultural recreational opportunities. You 
enjoy spending a Summer in Phi. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 
e 
WRITE for illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes the many advantages of the Temple 
Summer Session for 19. ress Office of 
Registrar, B ontgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 


The finest and only ag- 
thentic collection. Makes 
school work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 
for pupils. 1500 subjects, 
374 actual photographs in 








natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals 
Special selection of 33 bird 
pictures $1.00. Progres- 
sive views 6x & inches of 
leading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum- 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete 
Send for Catalog with Prices 


FREE 
With every order of $1 or 
more, one copy “"Coler 

of Birds."’ 
COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—=s*; x11 in. book of 
beaatiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines of 
each for coloring. Special price, 10c each. 12 for $1.0, 
JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 921 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, If, 











Do you need practical suggestions 
in teaching the language arts? 


Get DAWSON’S 
DIRECTING LEARNING IN 
THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


VOL. I: Language, Spelling, Penmanship 
VOL. Il: Reading 
$1.00 for poms Volume. Limited supply. 


lidred A. Dawson 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville 











10°—ART PACKETS~—10¢ 
EASTER — SPRING 


Each packet is complete and contains new or re 
vised material previously used in our TEACHER- 
PLANS. There are large and small posters, 
blackboard borders, window pictures, construction 
material, ete. 








10c each; Any 6—50c; Any 12—$1.00 
Mail your order today—-Sent postpaid immediately 
ANN MARIE, Dept. 1520, $932 Newburg 31, Chicago 














‘APPLICATION . 1.0 
25 pHoTos | $1¥ 


» Finest real photo copies, size 2%4x3% 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mins. 
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Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers. 
Children’s demonstration school and observation center. 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree rconferred (4 yeats), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 
tor college graduates. Write for list of successful alumase 

National College of 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 414-C, 


High School Course 
at Home — tii. 





EVANSTON, fil. 





Serene ene 


Genseh, Bot. W325, Dronsiat SOc, COND 
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Gremlins in Bookland 


(Continued from page 56) 


were kept clean and handled carefully. 
Now, suddenly, everything has changed. 
Worst of all, in my opinion, is the way 
the reference books are being treated. 

FIRST TEACHER—It used to be a joy 
to see how careful little first-graders 
were of their reading books. Now the 
books are smeared and sticky. 

SECOND TEACHER—I felt sad when 
a girl brought back an art book I let her 
take home the other night. The binding 
was badly cracked and several of the 
pages were loose and about to drop out. 

LIBRARIAN—You should see some of 
the new handcraft books we just bought! 
I'm sure the one about making kites was 
left out in the rain. 

PRINCIPAL—Well, I called you to meet 
this morning before school to see what 
you think we ought to do. 

THIRD TEACHER—I think each of us 
might appeal to her own class. 

FOURTH TEACHER—I think we ought 
not to let the pupils take any more 
books out of the building. 

FIFTH TEACHER—Why don’t we call 
a meeting of the student council, and 
ask their co-operation? 

FIRST TEACHER—Oh, I think that is a 
splendid idea! If we can arouse the lead- 
ers among our pupils, their influence 
should help us more than anything else. 

LIBRARIAN—Yes, I like that idea. We 
might set up an exhibit here in the li- 
brary of textbooks and library books 
which have been mutilated, dogeared, 
scribbled in, and marked, and let the 
student council bring in the pupils from 
each classroom and present the case. 

PRINCIPAL—We might even put on an 
assembly program. [I'll call a meeting 
of the student council as soon as school 
opens. I'll work on these plans you 
have suggested and call another meeting 
later. Thank you. 


°c 2 een Kk Rk eS ek *k& Xe eS SS 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS AMAZING... 


dress on your school letter- 
head brings you TWO SAMPLE FILMS and the 
MANUAL, Free/ Show them. Study them. Try 
them for 10 days. You must be convinced of 
FILMSET’S remarkable value as a complete 
library of Classroom Films. Otherwise films and 
manual may be returned—no cost—no obliga- 
tion. Send today! FILMSETS, Inc., 1956 N. 
Seminary Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. Affiliated 
with DeVry Corporation 


Your name and ad 


(Teachers pick up their books and per- 
sonal things and start toward the door 
as the curtains close.) 


Scene 2 


(Gremlins are asleep in the chairs or 
on the floor as the curtains open.) 

COMMANDER (lazily awakens, looks 
around the room, and is disgusted to 
find all of them asleep)—Wake up, 
Gremlins! What is wrong with you? 
You don’t seem to have any pep! 

GRIMES—Oh, Chief, what’s the use? 
We told you last night that these Amer- 
ican children are too smart for us. Some 
of them got wise to our tricks; and, no 
matter how hard we try, they pay no 
attention to us. 

CRACKY—That’s_ right, Commander. 
The student council at that school put 
one over on us. 

MOlIsty—That assembly program re- 
vealed all of our techniques, and we 
haven’t had a chance since. 

PEN-PEN—The exhibit in the library 
displayed all our devilment, too. 

TEXT-TEAR—When those girls and 
boys thought that they might not be al- 
lowed to take books home any more, 
they turned a cold shoulder to us. 

LOST-AND-GONE—Oh, we don’t seem 
to get anywhere here in America. War- 
workers—and now the children—are on 
to us. 

HOMER—You're right. There’s no fun 
trying to pull tricks on any of them. 
They’re on their toes every minute. 

CRACKY—Come on, Chief, let's get 
out of here. Let’s go some place where 
we can have some fun. 

COMMANDER—AIll right—I’ll tell you 
where we can go! (Gremlins look at 
him expectantly.) Let’s go to Japan! 

(Gremlins shout approval as the cur- 
tains close.) 




















FREE TRIAL OFFER 


See for yourself how FILMSETS help visualize ECONOMIC 
(shelter—food— clothing) and PLACE GEOGRAPHY with 
forty-eight 200 ft. silent CLASSROOM FILMS, planned and 
captioned to speed instruction of Elementary groups. De- 
spite investments of five years and $50,000.00 (plus revisions 
to keep material timely) smaller schools and most limited 
budgets can start their own film libraries for as little as 
$12.00 per subject. The Classroom Film Value of a Lifetime! 


Let SAMPLE FILMS Convince YOU! 








THE HENRY BOOKS 


By James S. Tippett 
Henry and the Garden, preprimer 
Stories about Henry, primer 
Henry and His Friends, first reader 


| 
Here and There with Henry, second reader | 
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A Modern Study Project 
For Your Class ‘ 


LTHOUGH rayon was first produced commercially in the United 
States only 33 years ago, rayon takes its place, today, as one of 
America’s basic industries. In 1943, 660,000,000 pounds of this fiber were 
produced in the United States, enough to cover a highway to the moon! 


Because of its adaptability, usefulness and inexpensiveness, rayon has 
become one of our basic textile fibers, important not only for all kinds 
of clothing materials but for industrial and war purposes as well. in 
the rapid development of the raygn industry, present-day chemical 
knowledge and up-to-date production methods have all played a part 
—and have been utilized to*the fullest extent. 


Thus, the rayon industry provides outstanding material for a class- 
room project on modern industry and manufacturing methods in the 
United States today. 


+ EASY TO DEVELOP - 


Free teaching aids and students’ booklets, for both primary and inte1- 
mediate grades, help you plan classroom projects on Rayon. In addi- 
tion, thé units of work for teachers include a bibliography of valuable 
source material on the rayon industry. 


FOR TEACHERS—vUnits of work for cither primary or intermediate grades. 
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Fresh and original primary material by this 
popular writer for children. With all its in- 
terest—action, surprises, humor, conversation 
—vocabulary and sentence structure are as 
carefully controlled as in any basal series. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





FOR STUDENTS —Primary 
“Clothes From The Forest”’. 


trated booklet “Rayon Goes ‘To War”. 


booklet 
[lus- 


Grades: Seatwork 


Intermediate Grades: 


To order, see Coupon Section of this magazine. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 





A BETTER WAY TO 
SUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal awarded only 
to fabrics containing 
CROWN Rayon, after 
they have passed the 
CROWN Teets for 
serviceability, 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. I. 


Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 





| * Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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: A Helpful Hint 


hildren love to play at what grownups 





do. That is why there may be an idea 
here for your mothers having a hard 
time getting their children to eat. . 


We are told that combat troops and 


=." 
: munitions workers say that the big 


' treat of Wrigley’s Spearmint in their rations and lunch boxes seems 
t to help them actually eat with better appetite for no other reason 
than just because they know this little welcome stick of Gum is 
there waiting for them to get through, to enjoy. .. . Our helpful 
hint, therefore, is as simple as this. But now is a fine time to tell you 
about it—isn't it? When Chewing Gum has become so scarce, you 
: can hardly get it... . It may be a good little tip, however, to keep 
: in the back of your head. .. . At present, chewing Gum has proved 
helpful in so many ways to so many millions in our Armed Forces, 
in factories and to the public generally, a shortage is not odd. Nor 
is it strange that the scarcity would show up mostin a popular, qual- 
ity Gum like Wrigley’s Spearmint. 

Under war conditions, we just can not produce more Gum . 
unless we lower our quality, which we will not do. So, we urge 
that every available stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint be chewed only 


when and where it ts really needed. 




















The Magic Amer-I CAN Factory 


(Continued from page 42) 


photographed from airplanes. Shall I 
give the Private twenty-five cents? 

LARRY—Yes, please. 

PRIVATE—One twenty-five-cent stamp 
will buy film for one aerial photograph. 

(Light on. Tableau 5: Soldier, bold- 
ing camera, turns from side to side tak- 
ing pictures. Light off.) 

LARRY—What are pigeons used for? 
I have some at home. 

CAPTAIN—They carry messages. 

LarrY—lId like to see what a quarter 
will do for them. 

CAPTAIN—I'll use one of your quar- 
ters then. 

PRIVATE—One twenty-five-cent stamp 
pays for the food for a carrier pigeon 
for one month, 

(Light on. Tableau 6: Soldier holds 
pigeon, stroking it, then holds it up, 
throwing it so that it sails away off stage, 
while he watches it. Light off.) 

Lora (reading sign)—Mess Kit. My 
daddy said that that was a food kit. 
Mess Kit sounds funny. Please use my 
money for one. 

CAPTAIN—Eight quarters will pay for 
one mess kit in a canvas cover. 

PprRivaTe—Eight of the twenty-five- 
cent War Stamps will buy one mess kit. 

(Light on. Tableau 7: Soldier, seated, 
is eating, using equipment provided in 
mess kit. Offers some to unseen audi- 
ence. Light off.) 

LARRY—Those men surely need blank- 
ets. Have I two dollars left? 

CAPTAIN—Yes. Here are some more 
twenty-five-cent pieces. 

PRIVATE—Fight of the twenty-five- 
cent War Stamps will purchase one 
blanket. 

(Light on. Tableau 8: Soldier is seen 
wrapping bimself up warmly in army 


blanket. Light off.) 


LorA—I know about first aid. My 
aunt in Australia is an Army nurse and 
Mother has joined a Red Cross class to 
learn all she can about first aid. I'd like 
to use my money for a first-aid kit. 

LARRY—So would I! 

CAPTAIN—We'll use two dollars and 
fifty cents from each of you. 

PRIVATE—T wenty of the twenty-five- 
cent stamps will buy one aviator’s first- 
aid kit. 

(Light on. Tableau 9: Soldier stand 
behind the nurse, a sailor on one sid, 
of her, and a marine on the other. Chil- 
dren off stage sing a patriotic song. 
Light off). 

(Bright lights on front stage.) 

LARRY—My, those dimes and quarters 
can certainly do lots of things! 

CAPTAIN—Indeed they can! I know 
you will want to put all your dimes and 
quarters to work, so here are some 
stamp books for you to fill. (He takes 
stereoscopes; gives them stamp books.) 

LorA—Thank you. I shall remember 
what my dimes and quarters are doing 
when I buy War Stamps. 

CAPTAIN—You might remind your 
mother, too, that grown-up people can 
buy guns, jeeps, tanks, planes, ships, and 
lifeboats with their dollars. Now, don’t 
forget your magic song, and remember 
to tell your friends about your trip! 

LARRY—We'll be sure to tell them. 

LORA—Thank you. Good-by. 

(They exit, singing the song.) 

EpITORIAL Note: The song “I Am 
an American” is published by Edwin H. 
Morris & Co., 1619 Broadway, New 
York. Consult the chairman of your 
school War Stamps and Bonds sales 
promotion committee for literature and 
other aids to use in connection with 
this play. Or write directly to the War 
Finance Committee of the U.S. Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D.C. 
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SPRING INTO ACTION 


at P. M. 


Shake the dust from your golf 


clubs. 


Bring your riding togs. 


Farm fresh food. Start spring right; 
start for P. M. today—with your 


family. 
service to nearby stations, Make 
reservations in advance. 





Convenient train and bus 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, Genéral Manager 


POCONO MANOR, PA. 
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piaest of PLAYS 


Ready —new, free, limited edi- 


tion describes hundreds of new 
and favorite “Hit"’ Plays, 
Minstrel Shows, Songs, Oper- 
ettas, etc.—for all ages and 
occasions. Denison's “oath annual Digest 
cfearly explains once Play's plot, —- 

characters, layi time require Ons TRELS 
Every family, sch ool, lod lodge, church, OPERETTAS 
organization NEEDS this big, complete, Songs 
valuable Entertainment Source Book. In- GAME Bo0x 
dividuals—be popular—learn clever reci- RECTATIONS 
tations—see this Digest! Send for your 
Free copy now. Hurry 


1. S. DENISON & COMPANY, 225 Ne. Wabash, Dept. 7-34, (CHICAGO 1 


ARTS and CRAFTS 


Are Part of Your Program 


You need the help of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 
a teachers magazine filled with ideas, practical outlines 
and plans every month of the school year. Use art 
craft work to motivate Social Studies, Language, Natur 
Study, ete. Send 1c for an introductory copy. Trial 
scription: $1.50 for 5 consecutive issues starting #7 
month. Regular subscription: $3.00 per year—10 issues. 
FREE: A post card brings you sample project pages and 
additional information. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St., Dept. 13-44, Chicago 40, 
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Billy and the Brownie 
(Continued from page 26) 


agreed. “Even your crooked eye is 
straight. What could have happened?” 

“Somebody fixed me while I was sleep- 
ing,” the brownie said. “Look at me 
carefully. Perhaps the person who did 
it left some clue.” He climbed up on 
Billy’s knee and stood very straight. 

“I don’t see a thing,” Billy said slow- 
ly, “except—except a golden hair on 
your shoulder!” 

' “4 golden hair!” the brownie ex- 
claimed. “Who ever has golden—” 

A merry laugh interrupted him. Out 
from behind a bush came the little girl 
that Billy had seen in the swing. 

“I did it,” she confessed. “I fixed 
him up with these.” She took a pencil 
and some crayons from her pocket. 

“Oh, I'm glad you did!” exclaimed 
Billy. “Now we can all be happy.” 

The brownie said, “I am very happy. 
But I’m ashamed, too, because I said I 
didn’t like girls.” 

The ‘little girl laughed. 
all right,” she said gaily. “Now come 
home with me. I’m sure my mother 
will have some cookies for us.” 

“That will be fine,” replied Billy, and 
away they raced—but the brownie got 
there first of all. 


“Oh, that’s 


The Arabian Desert 


(Continued from page 39) 


MRS. SANDERS—We had a fine time 
with you in Arabia. Thank you for 
telling us about your country. 

MR. SANDERS—We should like to stay 
longer, but our boat leaves soon. 


A Primary Assembly 
"(Continued from page 15) 


yellow paper and worn by the children 
when we gave our assembly. 

Plans for giving the assembly were 
made with much thought and care. De- 
ciding that we needed an introduction, 
we made it in co-operative language 
story form. Our information was woven 
into an explanation for each picture 
which illustrated an answer. 

Explanations for the pictures illus- 
trating how the questions came to be 
asked were also done co-operatively. 
An easel was placed at each side of the 
stage, so as to show the pictures in sets 
of two. A child was asked to stand be- 
side each easel to give the text. 

The teacher printed the questions on 
tagboard. As each set of pictures was 
presented, a third child came forward, 
stood in the center of the stage, and, 
holding up the tagboard, asked the ques- 
tion for us. 

The introduction and the text about 
three sets of pictures are given below. 

“Do you ever ask questions? We have 
asked our teacher many questions. We 
are calling this assembly ‘Questions and 
Answers’ because we are sharing with 
you what we learned about some of the 
wonderful things about us. We found 
the answers to our questions in books at 
the library. These, books are called en- 
cyclopedias.”” 

First set— 

“This little girl is writing on the 
blackboard. She is writing her spelling 
words. She is using chalk. One of our 
questions was: What is chalk? 

“Chalk is made from limestone. Lime- 
stone is made from tiny little shells that 
long, long ago formed a mass in the 




































































DAUGHTER—When I get back to the : 
= United States I am going to tell my bottom of the sea and became chalk 
‘ friends what I have learned. cliffs or chalk fields. ‘ 
oOo om Ti Second set— 

— (The family leave the stage after say- h a 4 Ri Meange3 a 7” 
ing good-by to all. Arabs resume their ee Soe Sere ee aoe eee 
activities as the curtains close.) cooky. He has some raisins to eat, too. 

One of our questions was: What are 
AuTHOR’s NoTe: The Arabian dance rajsjins? , 
appears in Rhythms and Dances for “Pas - aed 
Elementary Grades, published by A. S. Raisins y dried ewes gages. They 
Barnes & Co., New York. The song 8fow in California and in other places 
Night in the Desert” is in Songs of | where it is hot and dry. Sometimes the 
od Sabliched’by Gina bag 3 = raisins are dried on the vine. Sometimes 
S, : 4 ° Su . . . ” 
The informational material in the play ‘hey are dried in shallow trays. 
was gleaned from various textbooks. (Continued on page 60) 
Send for this Catal 
REVIEW- end for this Catalogue 
WORKBOOKS 
= lt is FREE 

More than 100,000 teachers are finding that their jobs are 
easier, their work more effective since they began using 
WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in all their classes. 

The chances are you will find them of equal value in yours, 
and we want you to try them without cost, under our liberal 
Classroom Trial Plan. 

You can select any books and try them for 10 days, return- 
ing for full credit those that do not fit your needs. No cost 
or obligation whatsoever. 

Our new catalogue lists all the subjects 
covered by WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
and more fully explains the Warp Method. This 
book is FREE. Send today for your copy. 

ai WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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or Aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study 
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sons One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 60 or more. 

om Two Cent Size. 5% x8. For 30 or more. 

They are attractive and educational. Send 

), i. 60 cents for a set of 30 beautiful pictures, 

a each 5% x 8, on any of the above named 
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subjects. You will be pleased with them. 


CATALOGUE of 64 pages, with 1600 mini- 
ature illustrations in it, for 15 cents in 
Guide Rent coin or stamps. Send for it TODAY. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
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FREE MATERIAL ON FOOD AND HEALTH 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, Div. E-303, Sunkist Bidg., Los Angeles 55, Calif. 


Please send me copies of free leaflet entitled “Our Food Allies,’ for 


Grade 

“Feeding the Child for Health.” 

Name 

Address (Street or R.D.) 

a Re nN ET 


pupils in 


, plus set of teacher's Child Development Charts, and booklet entitied 


State.. 
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FREE TrIAL OF CLASSROOM FILMS and MANUAL 
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Please send me Two sample Classroom Films from your “Filmsets Film Libra 


trated ‘Teachers’ Manual.” 
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Please send me your illustrated FREE booklet, “Romance of California Orange Industry and 
Bireley’s Beverages,’ and information about how to get Bireley’s Fruit Beverages for our 
school. 


Name.. 


School 


FREE <sow TO MAKE COSTUMES” BOOKLET 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, IIlinois 


Please send me Free copy of ‘‘How to Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants.” 
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Address 
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Strong.” 
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Address. illite iasstiineaiiinicalliaae 
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I enclose 10 cents to cover mailing costs. 
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copies of your newly revised booklet, “Help Make America 
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SEND TODAY FOR “CLASSIC COMICS” SAMPLE BOOK 
GILBERTON COMPANY, 510 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me a sample copy of one of the 17 Classics mentioned in your advertisement on 
page 54. 
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A Primary Assembly 
(Continued from page 59) 


Third set— 

“These children are modeling with 
clay. They are using a particular kind 
of clay which is easy to manage. One 
of our questions was: What is clay? 

“Clay is soft plastic earth. We read a 
story about an Indian girl named Blue 
Sky. Blue Sky went to the river. She 
dug clay from the bank. She made a 
water jar for her mother.” 

In connection with their set of pic- 
tures on clay, the children displayed and 
talked about a large number of clay 
models which they had made. Many 
dealt with Holland, some with the Eski- 
mo, and others with miscellaneous sub- 
jects such as a truck, 2 cotton boll, and 
a baby bunny. 

As a conclusion to their program, the 
children showed a set of pictures about 
the defense flag which they saw flying 
over the school, and asked the audience 
to join with them in a closing song. 


Poetry and Creative Art 
(Continued from page 21) 


the ways in which they saw the wind in 
action. They were encouraged first to 
look at flags flying, at flowers and grass 
at clothes blowing, and 
then to draw the pictures the way they 
saw them. 

Many poems can be similarly illus- 
trated. “The Swing” and “The Rain,” 
also by Stevenson, are other excellent 
examples of poems that lend themselves 
to this type of art work, as they are 
within the realm of every child’s expe- 
rience, and contain vivid word pictures. 


bending over, 


Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 22-23) 
GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHS 


I. 1. sea gulls 
2. feathers, thread, wax 
3. The higher the altitude, the 
cooler the air becomes. 
1. the wingéd horse 
2. the man who was looking for a 
flying steed 
3. a gentle child 
Il. id 3. g S. a 7.6 
2. € 4.h 6. b S& ¢ 
ll. th 3. b 5. g 7.d 
2. ¢ 4. e 6. f 
IV. 1. blacksmith 8. boulder 
2. Fates 9. Medusa 
3. heavens 10. spider 
4. fire 11. Zeus 
§. Prometheus 12. the Golden 
6. human ills Fleece 
7. stars 
\ 1. a group of divinities of nature, 
represented as beautiful young 
women dwelling in mountains, 
forests, meadows, and waters 
2. a water nymph 
3. a wood nymph 
4. a nymph of the mountains 
§. the gods 
6. a creature half man, half goat, 


or with some characteristics of 
each 
a creature half man, half horse 

8. a wingéd serpent 

9. a water serpent with nine heads 

10. a priest or priestess who was 
thought to be inspired and able 
to reveal hidden knowledge 

11. one of a race of one-eyed giants 
who forged the thunderbolts of 
Zeus 

12. one of the nine goddesses who 
presided over the arts 

13. a female deity 

14. the offspring of a god and a 
mortal 


15. a god or goddess 


16. a fabulous creature of grotesque 
or horrible form 

17. primeval deities who were over- 
thrown by the Olympian gods 


DESERT LIFE 
Lice 4. i 7.h 10. d 
2. 5. k 8. g ll. a 
3. f 6. j 9. b 
Il. 1. water 9. women 
2. dates, 10. frightened 
dark, milk 11. tents 
3. camels, water 12. camel 
4. cloth 13. hot, day- 
5. leather time, night 
6. skins 14. surly 
7. water 15. ‘food 
8. mud 


WAR NEWS AND PEACE PLANS 


»® € » 2 S$. b a 9 .e 
22 4d 6. h Si 
Il. 1. from want, of speech, from fear, 
of religion 
2. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Chiang 
Kai-shek, Winston Churchill, 
Joseph Stalin 
3. all the people in the world 
4. have soldiers act as an _ inter- 
national police force 
$. the people in the Axis coun- 
tries should have a chance to 
choose a government for them 
selves, so long as it is not 
fascist in character 
Il. 1. Winston Churchill 
2. Eduard Benes 
3. Chiang Kai-shek 
4. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
5. Adolf Hitler 
6. Joseph Stalin 
7. Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
8. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
9. Jan C. Smuts 
10. James H. Doolittle 
11. Queen Wilhelmina 
12. Claire L. Chennault 
13. Mark Clark 
EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY 
I. 1. Danube 6. Alps 
2. Russia 7. Rhine 
3. Scandinavia 8. Dardanelles, 
4. Strait of Bosporus 
Gibraltar 9. Balkan 
5. Switzerland 
Il. 1. Athens, Rome 4. Spain 
2. London 5. Apennines 
3. Paris 
Ill. 1. d 3. a S.g 7:2 
2. e 4. b 6. c 8. h 


How Wiggly Ears 
Taught Health 
(Continued from page 18) 


some of the workers who help to keep 
us healthy—doctor, nurse, health of- 
ficer, food inspector. 

4. Appreciation for an unselfish char- 
acter was emphasized in the story of 
Johnny Appleseed. 

B. Habits —Correct health habits, and 
habits of co-operation, courtesy, and cor- 
rect speech were developed. 

C. Knowledge—Many facts about what 
constitutes good health were added to 
the children’s knowledge of health. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


The awarding of the Missouri Nine- 
Point Health Pin to the children who 
had met all the requirements was the 
crowning feature of the unit and the 
final activity. 


To Our Readers 


We feel sure that you and your pupils 
will enjoy the timely color miniatures, 
picturing a “Flying Fortress,” which oc- 
cupy our center pages this month. Qur 
regular color miniatures will appear again 
next month. 
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New York City 
Prince George Hote! 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. 14 East 
28th Street. Send 
for Booklet. George 
H. Newton, Mgr. 
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SPECIAL OFFER— GOOD ONLY 


until Mar. 20, 1944 
COLOR MINIATURES OF 
“Infanta Maria Theresa” 


Minimum order twenty-five, 
for only ONE CENT each. 
You can order as many more 
as you need for your class. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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| An Easier Way to Teach Your Girls 
the Facts about Menstru | 
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Bem STG AT OF 


charts that supplement the manual. 25 x 22 inches 


Free to Teachers —This New Teaching Manual in size, these practical full-color charts were ex- 


pressly designed for classroom use. They interpret 


the subject in simple, graphic terms that make 


plus Jumbo Size Charts Illustrating 
‘ menstrual physiology easy for your students to 
Menstrual Physiology for Classroom Use ot ” — 


You may have these helpful charts and the man- 


At last! Just what teachers ordered! A manual that it includes suggestions from teachers describing ual “This Is Why”—without charge. In addition, 
simplifies menstrual instruction .. . together with useful instruction methods. you'll want copies of the free booklet, “As One 
visual aids that help you clearly to understand and Written by an expert in the educational field, | Girl To Another,” to distribute among your classes. 
present the physiological facts. “This Is Why” is modern and authoritative . . . This interesting handbook of do’s and don'ts aug- 

“What happens, and how does it happen?” — thoroughly checked with practising educators. It’s ments your menstrual instruction in a girl’s own 
your girls want to know. This new teaching manual, a pioneer service, invaluable to teachers, none of language. On the coupon, check the number you'll 
“This Is Why,” gives you the answers to questions whom could obtain such material without exhaus- need. You'll receive them by return mail, along 
they ask. Clarifies ‘ technical points in your own tive personal research. with charts and manual—/ree. Compliments of the 


mind... enables you to review them quickly. Also, And you'll appreciate the Menstrual Physiology makers of Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 


eee ea ee 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


FROM COUPON SECTION 
PAGE 46 


“AS ONE GIRL TO ANOTHER” gives your girls 
correct information about what to do and not to do 
on “difficult” days. Advises them about bathing, danc- 
ing, swimming, sports, social contacts. Bright as a 
button, this booklet tells all they need to know—the 
way girls talk. Get your copies now for classroom dis- 





tribution. They're free! 
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Book prices are « y higher 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 






This Beautiful Edition Of Two Immortal English Novels 


IN TWO SEPARATE VOLUMES « BOXED 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A433 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


P; ' , 
icase enroll me as a membe I n to receive a free 


copy of JANE FYRF and WUTHERING HticutTs, and for every 
two books-of-the-month I purchase the Club I am to 
receive, free, the « ent book-dividend tl being tributed 
I agree to purchase at least fo books-of-t month from the 
Club each fu ear | am a mem! und | may cancel my 
subscription any time after purchasing four such books from 
the Clul 
Name 

Please Urint Mainly 
fdd. ess 

Postal DMetriet Ne 

City ‘ if aay) State 


Begin My Subscription With 


(choose one of the selections at right) 


Coe let ehh ehhh hhh hhh hhh eh eh hh hh tn 


nm Canada but the Club ships to Canadian members, 
without any extra charwe for auiy, through BKook-of-the Month Club ‘(Canada Ltd, 
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WHAT A SUBSCRIPTION INVOLVES: Over 500,000 
book-reading families now belong to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. They do so in order to keep 
themselves from missing the important new books 
they are really interested in. 

As a Club member, you receive an advance 
publication report about the judges’ choice—and 
also reports about all other important coming 
books. If you decide you want the book-of-the- 
month, you let it come. If not (on a blank always 
provided) you can specify some other book you 
want, or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 

Last year the retail value of free books given to 
Club members was over $7,000,000--given, not 
sold! These book-dividends could be distributed 
free because so many subscribers ordinarily want 
the book-of-the-month that an enormous edition 


YOU CAN BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH ANY ONE OF THESE 
All recent Rooh-of-the-Month Club selections! 


PERSONS AND PLACES 


SY GEORGE SANTAYANA 


and 


THE SIGNPOST 
8Y E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


(double selection) 


COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


by Emily Bronte 


and— 


JANE EYRE 


by Charlotte Bronte 


Illustrated with 37 W ood-Engravings 
by FRITZ EICHENBERG 





$3.00 $3.00 
As an autobioyraphical ac- 
count of a world - famous Paris- Underground tells 
philosopher's brilliant, form- so LiT TLE TIME of two remarkable women 
i » Yrsons une . 
ative veare, Pvrsons und — ey sone P. MARGQUAND who defied the Gestapo 
Piuces is both exquisitely : . 
in France. 

wise and delightfully hu- $2 75 
morous ” 

One of the most talked- In c/o Postmaster, the 
Fresh, witty and charming about best - sellers all corporal gives a gay ac- 
in its treatment of a poig- h - . : , 
nant love story, The Signe over the country. A count of American  sol- 
post is an imaginative novel really brilliant succes- diers en route to Aus 
with an unusual setting in sion of scenes,"" says tralia, and during their 
modern Ireland Henry Seidel Canby. stay there. 
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can be printed. The saving on this quantity-pro- 
duction enables the Club to buy the right to print 
other fine library volumes. These are then manu- 
factured and distributed free among subscribers 
—one for every two books-of-the-month pur- 


chased. 


Your obligation as a member is simple. You 
pay no yearly fee. You merely agree to buy no 
fewer than four books-of-the-month in any 
twelve-month period. Your subscription to the 
Club is not for one year, but as long as you de- 
cide; you can end it at any time after taking four 
books-of-the-month. You pay for the books as 
you get them—the regular retail price (frequently 
less) plus a small charge to cover postage and 
other mailing expenses. (Prices are slightly 
higher in Canada.) 


NATION-WIDE BEST-SELLERS 


SY ETTA SHiBER 


c/o POSTMASTER 


BY CORPORAL THOMAS 
ST. GEORGE 


(dosble selection ) 


COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS 





